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‘Would You Therefore 
Have A Life Time Joy? 


we wear out and have to be re- 
placed. But one of our Glassed- 
Over Sunning Rooms or Greenhouses 
is a life-time joy. Its upkeep is prac- 
tically nothing, yet its dividends are 
declared daily. 


AE : TESS aI ~awsoes 
Every member of the family partici- aw S ho A ae 


pates. There’s so much more to the ine gy ane cig as they were eating =< 

’ er of the Century Limited. When they reache 
pleasures of eeatiaa one than you their destination, wired its location and asked its 
suspect, that am just wondering why cost. Two more wires went back and forth, and 


you don’t send for that interesting the complete greenhouse was ordered. In exactly 
Meck it ots ee: aia ta sixty days, the flowers were blooming in it. 
houses We Have Built.’” Glad to send 

it. In requesting one, you can be 

assured of a freedom from being an- 

noyingly ‘followed up.”’ 
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New York Chicago Toronto 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle St. 308-A Harbor Com. Bldg. 
Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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ee Spring Planting — Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


% Tue evident appreciation now being shown every- 

where for better homes has made decorative home 

' planting become of greatest importance to every one. 

If you are one of the many who have planting 

to do,— write us now. June days and the heat will 

soon be here and your planting to be successful must 
then wait until fall. 

The Bay State Nurseries at the present time oc- 
cupy over 600 acres in North Abington and adjoin- 
ing towns over half of which is occupied with trees, 
shrubs and hardy plants in great variety. 

We have listed below a few very desirable plants 
that are among those shown in our new 1929 
SPRING CATALOGUE. Send for your copy at 
once. 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris Pink Grootendorst Rose 
Calluna nana Polygonum auberti 


Azalea Kaempferi hybrids Campanula Feltham Beauty 
Philadelphus Virginal Veronica longifolia Blue Jay 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 
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T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 
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Boston Florists 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











Canbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH} 








, AD pPhion 


Vion 


67 BEACON STREET powers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio”’ 














TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Old English 
Boxmonnd 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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HORTICULTURE 


“Gable of Pontents 


Early May Work 

Notes on Seed Germination 
Ridding the Lawn of Moss 
Useful Dwarf Phloxes 


A Long Season of Gladiolus Blooms 
Port of Riches 


Gas Plays Havoc in Greenhouses 
Picturesque Zanzibar 

Germinating Seeds of the Dove-Tree 
The Madeira Vine 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
Perennial Vines to Use in Many Places 
A Horticultural Digest 

Comments on the Newer Roses 

A New Weed Destroyer 

Lachenalia Species 

Growing Rare Species of Iris 
California Annuals for the East 

The New Books 

Handling Peonies for Exhibition 
Plantainlilies for Shady Spots 

Good Sweet William Varieties 
Something Different in Foxgloves 
Trimming of Evergreen Hedges 
Hesperocallis Undulata 

How Humus Improves the Soil 
Arenaria Balearica 

New Shrubs by Layering 

Another Ground Cover 

Mr. Lazenby Defends His Iris 
Coming Exhibitions 
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Early May Work 


Grm the soil well between perennials and rose bushes after 
heavy rains. 

If aphids begin to appear on tender growths of rose bushes, 
spray them with a nicotine sulphate solution and soap suds and 
be sure to hit all the insects. 

Spray new growths of columbines with a nicotine sulphate 
solution to kill the larvae of leaf miners, which are emerging from 
eggs just laid by adults. It is this insect which makes traceries in 
columbine leaves. 

Evergreens transplant best at this time of year. Nursery grown 
plants are far superior to collected plants. 

A study of the flowering crabs and hawthorns, such as those 
collected in the Arnold Arboretum, would be delightful and bene- 
ficial. Plan to use some of these instead of the trite subjects. 

Branches of forsythia and early-blooming spiraeas may be cut 
away as soon as they have flowered so that new wood may form 
during the Summer. 

Early plantings of gladioli may be put in now, but nothing is 
gained from planting dahlias so early because they flower best 
when they can have the cool evenings of August. 

Anyone growing regal lilies in a section frequented by late 
frosts should have mulch handy to protect the tender plants from 
freezing. 

Pansies may be set out now, and when the plants are well 
rooted, a light sprinkling of nitrate of soda will encourage large 
blooms. 

Onion sets may be planted now as well as the seed. Practically 
all vegetables can go in except in heavy wet soils. Parsley seed 
will germinate better if soaked for a few hours in warm water. 

Mow the lawn where it needs it except when crocuses are 
naturalized in the grass. These little corms must be allowed to 
develop before the leaves are cut. 

Protect young tomato and cabbage plants from cut worms by 
giving them heavy paper collars and spread poison bran bait 
about the plants. Do not set the collar more than an inch or so 
below the ground, otherwise the new roots along the stem will 
be confined. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
° 


$67 MADISON: AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Cariton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 











Fresh dug with a 

ball of earth. Well packed for shipment, 

Terms cash with order. Hemlock and Red 
Cedar, write for descriptive price list. 


Rhododendron Maximum 


and Kalmia Latifolia 


Beautiful specimens for estate planting 
and wherever immediate effects are desired. 


2 to 8 ft. Select Olumps, Sa for $10 
Per 100, $75.00 

OCarload lot, 700 Clumps, 2 to 3% ft. 
for 75.00 


ood root system and a 


Try us for first class stock 


RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 


country. 
If interested send for special list 


No. 80. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Oultural d.rections with every 
order. Send for copy of 

Horsford’s Garden Annual 


full of special offers of ferns, wild 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, vt. 














CAGGEE:® Collection 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum—Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Oushion—Mauve 
Iris Oristata—Lavendeor 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Ooccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxi Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & &0., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Perennials and Rock Garden Plants 


Hundreds of thousands of Perennials, in nearly a thousand varieties, for Old-fashioned Gardens, Rock Gardens, 
Ground covers, Woodland plantings, dry soils and moist places. These plants can be supplied in almost unlimited 


quantities, and for plantings of any magnitude. 


Achillea ptarmica, Boule de Neige. White ......... 
ptarmica, Perry’s White. White .............6:% 
Anemone hu ae. EE Sen 
japonica I eno 64 cw alata d:o4 bee kare ae 
japonica pink. ET Cad eld 219: 5, Beets 600.4" wile GiOiece 
japonica lwind. — Gone pra gue Bae ormanate 
PN I BIND oc ccc ccccccstioncese 
ostemma coronaria. Crimson ................. 
PC Ue Se Ee aera ee 
Arenaria verna caespitosa. Sandwort ............. 
Armeria cephalotes rubra. Crimson ..............-. 
Ey Bical bs 4 ood Wine 66y-0.d 06S ke oe due 
Pe TI 6585, occ o 6.3c'p csieswsescsanwee 
Amellus elegans. Lilac-blue ...............-4- 
ericoides. i a hid Vib: 4 4Nw-0 ad 6 OH ae bo OOM 
Sertpenes. Lavender-blue. .....:..ccccccccvcccce 
OO. 5 bcc dee eccasdocesse 
Te OPO rere 
cordifolius, Star-Shower. White ..............+. 
cordifolius versicolor. tg ante a dan Sania iw aero 
novae-angliae, Mrs. S. T. Wright. Purple ........ 
Novi-Belgii. Delicate blue ...........-.......- 
—Capi ne. II 36.6: -d-w:69: eagle F900 aor 
—Brussels, Pale lavender ............-.seee0e 
= Rose. > I ss sco 9 dw wigneiate ghiere wrawrers 
—tLady pe oo. o:0 Seraols aio wwe 
—tLady Lloyd. els REE GEER Rete ene Sean 
—Mime, Oarroy. Lavender ...........cccccvees 
—Mrs. McOudden. Mauve ...............0000% 
—October Dawn. Lilac and mauve ............. 
= I rt dale ahaa dco eure bee wade vaiee 
—. Me alaie div aie-¢:olaa' sacar. eelee e500 
Aster Ita. Tees ls ee eee ere 
Beauty of Colwall. Lavender-blue .............. 
— Hybrids. Pink, ee ee ert 
australis. False’ indigo Re Re ees pee 
Oalimeris I OS eee 
Campanula carpatica. oe NEY Ss00-459 r4cédsb alettintd 
I I EID no cock veweeceeveccpeces 
lactifiora. Milk-white. DEE aidin o-8¥ ghee aed eS 
ook aw ede anda Wie 05% aie aiech Got ee 
oye lo 5550 5:0.0dse'e% bad oleae 
WPTameee GIO. White 2.0.5 cccccccccesccece 
trachelium. Light purple ..............+..+45: 
Cephalaria alpina. Pale primrose-yellow .......... 
Cerastium tomentosum. SERS Bene eee eer 
anthus Allioni. Brilliant orange ............. 
Chelone gee ees ee 
Cimicifuga racemosa simplex. White ............. 
Crucian IE 5.0 0, 6:6. 6.0.0 speedo dum 
Delphinium Belladonna. Blue ................... 
I, CE 6 6:65 4.6 4-6.0' 00 on ew a0 
Hybrids. Pale to deep blue ................04- 
Dianthus arenarius. White, or light pink .......... 
cruentus. Dark crimson SGRAEER EES ORDERS BROS 
carthusianorum, Orimson .................002. 
ae a ig deb 46. 6 0 eere be 4 odie ales 
SE ES WP EIGD occ ccceccecrecescocse 
NS rr ae ere are Caer 
ane avg Is'.o'o-6 oh: on deo ese lerestre le oar 
I IE 9 60 66 00:0: O bien 066 8 0-6 
barbatus, Newport Pink. Rose-pink ............ 


Purple Isabellina. Sulphur-yellow .............. 
Dc She Vigehiele's:< eee a pele OOO 60.0 6 ce eaee ew 
Ww 


Epimedium niveum. Snow-white ...............6. 
pT Sr ere ee 
es ye OS ee eee ee 
bnew jn nd Ang Oe apts ay ORE ane er oe Be 
ey NS 6 5s oc cise va oe sive aeies 
Ns ob nay be-o.s 000 00.00 es0sines 
vulgaris alporti. Dark crimson ................. 
vulgaris Searlei. Clear white .................. 
Erigeron mesagrande speciosus grandifiorus. Dark lilac 
E BO Oy re 
coelestinum. Bluish flowers ..................- 
a, IN idk, 2006 9.'e'< ik 0h a ex'g Sine endialinaiea 
ES We ha ait og onal gob 00's W508 Sie) @aLe ao 
TRpeeerees CRUSOE, WIGS oo. inn ccc ceseccccecs 
= horbia myrsinites. Yellow-green .............. 
bee OMicinalis. Rosy purple ...............%00% 
Geranium maculatum. Pale purple ............... 
platypetalum. Lilac-pastel-blue ................ 
ere 
Geum a. NA ies aid Cine sre ok, 0°50 0188. 
coccineum, Mrs. J. anew. ee 
Globularia trichosantha. Blue ................... 
sophila paniculata fi. = White Rieieial i Serve ++ sas 
Helenium autumnale, Gartensonne. Yellow ......... 
Helianthus hoopesii_ EE EE IEE ST 
Heliopsis helianthoides pitcheriana. Yellow ........ 
ee ES SEEN og o's. 0b 6 owe ae ce eee 
scabra zinniaeflora. Yellow ...............+e05% 
Be re ee 
Cascade. iy 66:0: 0-6 0m servile onsale 6.9 payin Bim 
lesh- 


Rosmondi. Coral- ) oer reer arr 








Write us if you intend to plant perennials. 


Each 10 100 
Lychnis chalcedonica. Scarlet ...............+04- $0.30 $2.00 $18.00 
eee GO, WHIES 2. wn ke ccc ewecccvccce .80 2.00 18.00 
rr ee arene .80 2.00 18.00 
Viscaria splendens, SE, Sisa4-v sdb aes ee .80 2.00 18.00 
iy ee ee ea .50 4.50 40.00 
Myostis alpestris robusta grandiflora. Blue ........ .30 2.00 18.00 
scorpoides semperflorens. Blue ................ .80 2.00 18.00 
NN oa ce cee ce scr suse ebas .80 2.00 18.00 
Dees MO, WOMIOW nw wn. ccc ccc wcvesccece .80 2.00 18.00 
I iin 6 oieiwrsss 4.6 bv ene bine Ro Hees .30 2.00 18.00 
eis ones 6 OR ee o.06 0 OS a .85 3.00 25.00 
achysandra terminalis. Green ................4+- -30 2.00 18.00 

Papaver alpinum. Bright colors ...............+++ .50 4.50 
nudicaule. White, yellow and orange-scarlet ..... .80 2.00 18.00 
I a oD in tinue eo 80S so od whe ee -50 4.50 35.00 
Papaver orientale bracteatum. Red ............... .80 2.00 18.00 
rightness. Orange-scarlet ...............2-04: .80 200 18.00 
De CUED 1g os coc cece cb ecaseopes .80 2.00 18.00 
PP eer eee tes Le .50 4.50 85.00 
EE, NOD, ng occ cccvccsvcces wee .80 2.00 18.00 
Goldschmidt. — MEE. .cuineaciens aewae Sete .80 2 00 18.00 
IS ME ons abs 5.0 t's c cedeceweeeeeiee-e .30 2.00 18.00 

Grossfurst. Dark me hie sek igs soheralie: 0 4. deoie One ome eee .50 

— einegaepe tee eR .50 4.50 
OO re ae .80 2.00 18.00 

Perry’s i SEED. so oa v0. 0¥sa 60os 646 .50 4.50 
ME, CI, SUINIIOD ick cc ccicecccescccccesen .80 2.00 18.00 
Salmon Queen. Salmon-scarlet ...............05 .80 2.00 18.00 
I. oss 0'o'4. 6.6. 0:6-0 J0 008 velee ews .50 4.50 35.00 
ES odd 's.c)a sw. 66 > 6.4:0\ te kw bie db SOO -50 450 85.00 
Phlox divaricata. Lavender ....... .......seee0% .B0 2.00 18.00 
I ig os gt 6 ie: 6.9.10 0.0 1600244 o.0 Si .80 2.00 18.00 
subulata lilacina. Light blue .................4. .30 2.00 18.00 
Plumbago larpentae. Blue ............cceceeceee .30 200 18.00 
Polemonium humile album. White ................ .80 2.00 18.00 
ers 6s b.0's 68.5:5: 54 Keb 60 oa eS .30 2.00 18.00 
8 is a i aid ve 0nd. we bus se .30 2.00 18.00 
Potentilla Carnival. Orange-red ..............45. .50 450 40.00 
I 55.04 6 rw nie se-0 bie 6.09 4 9 Bua ess .50 4.50 40.00 
Van Dyck. Yellow I een ee .50 4.50 40.00 
Nepalensis Willmottiae. Rose-pink ............. .B5 3.00 25.00 
MS RRS i eee .80 2.00 18.00 
Santolina Chamaecyparissus incana. Lavender ..... .30 2 00 18.00 
Sedum acre. Bright yellow .........-.......+005 .30 2.00 18.00 
NE ite Ae eo ic nel Sha. 8%-.0 a>. 66 -e-oy 6 8Ler eS .80 2.00 18.00 
ES ONE 6 5. ws! 4-6 6-650 bles eee e's 6 4:8 39 200 18.00 
SS ate. ibe aa tal tee § eae auas.6 AR ee .30 200 18.00 
i in 56. Seen e Grewia + ers 0 ae KO6m .30 2.00 18.00 
els saa ae anes ig ie CVSS HOO a .80 2.00 18.00 
spectabile brilliant. Rosy crimson ............. 30 2.00 18.00 
OM EE rr er rere .80 2.00 18.00 
WOOT MONNEIIOEIR. White ..... ccc ccwccccsccceses .80 2.00 18.00 
Salome Wiareees HB. Pl. White . 0. cccccccccccves .50 4.50 40.00 
ae ne ose a A bag toate 0.0 4:09 160d .80 2.00 18.00 
ia ct Gia brah neeiss owas. 8 ble 6-00 Sov oe .30 2.00 18.00 
Statice latifolia. Sea Lavender. Blue ............. 80 2.00 18.00 
EE I, OE ol) 5 5 sino wv 1s 016 00 0 60 6 60:6 0-0 .30 2.00 18.00 
Stokesia laevis (eyanea). IR ag Siok vars ale «4-0 .80 2.00 18.00 
Trollius asiaticus, Canary Bird. Pale ae .50 4.50 40.00 
europaeus, Orange a | RS oa .50 4.50 40.00 
Tunica saxifraga. SE teh iss stab Ries vedn tka .30 2.00 18.00 
Vefonica sntisneidies. Pale | ae re oe .80 200 18.00 
al ob. se 5, 40 Sriinn: 6 9 ke 6! nile 0 od O14: 5,5 09 88 .30 2.00 18.00 
ER I Said cso dun: dh )a0 59 6 6.0110 8.104 Sa '0. 08 shy 6 pees BO 2.00 18.00 
TO EE ae ee ee .80 2.00 18.00 
spuria (amethystina). Amethyst-blue ........... .80 200 18.00 
is 6 he. Sci ole wh tbe WP 6.0 dio 8ieo 4 00% .30 2.00 18.00 
rupestris, Royal Blue. Gentian-blue ............ .B5 8.00 25.00 
ES SII «ica. 5g 0k 0 6°) 4.0:6.4 61008 6 40 0 08-006 .80 2.00 18.00 
ee I PINE os as ccc eeevetcesseees .80 2.00 18.09 
Viola, Tufted Pansies. Admiration. Purple ........ .80 2.00 18.00 
SONNE THU, UTS. VIGNE occ ccc ccccvcecene .B5 3.00 25.00 
lutea splendens. Golden yellow ..............4. .80 2.00 18.00 
Mauve Queen. Pale mauve ..............e2e00: .80 2.00 18.00 
IED Sn. 6 oad 6 905 6-0 0 4050 0415 04-05 Owe 6S .80 2.00 18.00 
po SS ee er .80 2.00 18.00 


EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS 


Nearly 100 acres of Junipers, Yews. Pines, Spruces, Arborvitae, and other 
evergreens for plantings of any magnitude. 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, 
propagated and grown under our direction. 


In your request, it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Catalog Nursery 





Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Notes on Seed Germination 


Ar there is some interest at this time in the growing of 
true lilies from seed, the following notes of my experi- 
ences may be of interest. Seeds of Lilium Humboldtii mag- 
nificum several years old were planted on January 5, 1928. 
Growing conditions were excellent with cool weather and 
an abundance of moisture. By April 15, the seed was up 
and I had a good stand of plants. Likewise, fresh seed planted 
in the Fall came up freely March 1. 

Both fresh and old seeds of Lilium Kellogii which were 
planted under similar conditions on January 5 germinated 
by April 14, but fresh seed of this kind planted early in the 
Spring of 1927 did not germinate until March 10, 1928, in 
spite of the fact that growing conditions were good. Although 
not many seeds of Lilium rubescens, planted in January, 
came up last season, I expect a heavy seeding this year. 

Erythronium seed planted in February, 1928, under excel- 
lent conditions did not germinate until March, 1929, a year 
from time of planting, but they are now coming heavily. 
Calochortus seed sown in January came up well by March 1. 
Brodiaeas were about a month longer in germinating. 

There had been hard freezing weather prior to planting the 
seed in January but none afterwards, so frost action can 
hardly have affected the germination. Why some seed should 
have come up in four months and other seed of the same lily 
stayed dormant one full Winter is puzzling. Certainly, there 
is a tendency in lily seed to remain dormant a year. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 


Ridding the Lawn of Moss 


N the past, lime was used on the lawn to improve the soil 
condition, but it has been found that lime encourages 
weeds which are as much of a nuisance as the existing moss. 
A better remedy is suggested in a Bulletin of The Garden Club 
of America. 

The first aim is to remove the moss and then to encourage 
the growth of the lawn. Sulphate of iron is excellent for re- 
moving moss. Apply this at the rate of a quarter of an ounce 
a square yard. Where there is a great deal of moss this must be 
torn out with a rake. After the application of the sulphate of 
iron, top-dress with rich compost such as soil mixed with well 
rotted farmyard manure. A weak solution of nitrate of soda 
(say about a quarter of an ounce to each gallon of water) 
might be employed afterwards. The presence of moss on a 
lawn to any extent is a sign that the soil is poor or that it 
needs drainage. Installation of drains is laborious and the 
treatments advised above should be tried first. When the grass 
has been killed by the moss, fresh sowings of seed will be 
needed on the bare patches in the Spring. 


Useful Dwarf Phloxes 


|B edearagl phloxes add much to the season of bloom in the 
rock garden or border by flowering in April and May, 
beside making reasonably good ground covers throughout the 
remainder of the season. However, the moss pink, Phlox 
subulata, has been discarded from the rock garden by many 
careful amateurs because it spreads rapidly. Whether the new 
variety called P. subulata caerulea will prove so rampant or 
not has not been determined. Plants of this new kind are de- 
scribed as neat and compact, literally covered with clear blue 
flowers equal in intensity to Phlox divaricata Laphami. Any- 
one planting a new rock garden probably will welcome the 
dwarf phloxes as fillers until choicer things have become estab- 
lished. Most varieties of P. subulata are familiar to gardeners. 
Vivid is a good kind producing masses of bright cerise-pink 
flowers in April and early May. Alba is a white kind to con- 
trast with the others. Rosea is, of course, rose-pink and 
lilacina is a light lilac color. 
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IRIS COLLECTIONS | 


Rainbow Collection 


Th:s collection will contain some of 
the finest Bearded Iris in my entire 
peg For those who want a garden 
ull of fine flowe:s in all the colors of 
the rainbow, but do not care to go to 
the extra care of keeping them separate, 
this is a real opportunity and a great 
bargain. The labor saved in putting 
up this RAINBOW COLLECTION 
without labels, enables me to furnish 
the utmost in value at the minimum 


ost. 
100 Choice Bearded Iris, 
Without Labels, for $7.50 


Early Iris Garden 
Collection 


The varieties I will furnish in this 
collection bloom from two to three 
weeks ahead of the regular Iris season. 
You'll get a great thrill out of AN 
EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This collec- 
tion will include only choice varieties, 
in a good range of colors, varieties 
that are very free flowering, hardy 
and easy to grow. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, 
My Selection, All Labeled $6 


Dwarf Iris Collection 


These Miniature Jewels are especially 
adapted to the Rock Garden, or for 
planting in the border in front of the 
taller varieties. They bloom in the 
early spring, just after the crocus have 
finished flowering and come at a time 
when flowers in the garden are so much prized. Only choice varieties will go 
into this collection. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, My Selection, All Labeled $6 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Bayside (Box B) Long Island, N. Y. 


























Only 100 Copies Left 


of the autographed edition of 


CHINA 
MOTHER’ GARDENS 
By ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


If you want a copy use the 
coupon below 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston 


Please send me a copy of the autographed edition of 
“China—Mother of Gardens’’ by Ernest H. Wilson 


Price $10.00 
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“What it is 
and what t 











100- page cloth bound vol- 
ume, Gardening with Peat 
Moss, profusely illustrated 
in full color; gives complete 
and exact information 
about soil requirements and 
specific information about 
the use of Peat Moss for 
all garden purposes. 
£1.00 per copy post paid 


A bale of GPM contains 
19 - 20 bushels of Loose 
Peat Moss. \ 
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Peat Moss Watercell, 
makes all plants grow well 


porting filaments whic 





in reserve for plant needs. 


Peat Moss is decayed vegetable matter or humus in a state of arrested decay. 


For the most part it was originally growing sphagnum moss — tiny moss plants 

unlike any other vegetation because of its large internal surface area or water 

cells) When dry these cells resemble empty rooms—looking like the white 

spaces as in the illustration above, but upon coming into contact with water 
the empty cells absorb the water by capillary action until they 


become flooded or filled. 


What it Does! 


Peat Moss has been likened to billions and 
billions of tiny sponges, and it seems impossible 
to find a better description. These myriads of 
minute sponges, when mixed into and through 
the soil, hold the life-giving water exactly 
where the thirsty plant roots can most con- 
veniently find it. As plants require their food 
in solution, and as it takes between 550 and 
1,000 pounds of water to make one single 
pound of plant solid, you can readily see how 
important it is to have an ample, constant sup- 
ply of moisture around your plant roots. 

G P M Peat Moss is capable of holding a lar- 
ger volume of water than any other known 
substance without puddling, yet it drains off 
all surplus moisture beyond what is needed 
for your plants. 


Liberal Trial Offer 


G.P.M. is not new. We have sold it to professional nursurymen and florists 
for over 40 years.They use it liberally in producing those wonderful plants 
and flowers you so greatly admire. But in order that you may know how 
much it cen do for your garden soil, we will send you absolutely free our 
new illustrated circular in color,on soil treatment, and if you wish, we 
will send you a liberal trial bale (ample for seed germinating and pro- 
pagating tests) specially put up, for $1.50 post paid. Be sure to make 
the acquaintance of G.P.M. this year. The triangular A trade 
mark is a guarantee of quality and value. 


ATKINS & DURBROW INC. 
29-P BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Additional Uses! 


In addition to its moisture holding value 
you may use G P M soil improver as a sub- 
stitute for the humus in manure with con- 
fidence, secure in the knowledge that it will be 
better and much more satisfactory. You may 
use G P M as a soil builder and improver — 
that is, to improve the mechanical conditiop 
of soil that is too stiff and clayey, or too loose 
and sandy. You may use it to replace the 
humus which is removed from ordinary garden 
loam every year by plant growth. You may 
use it as a propagating medium for starting 
seeds, rooting cuttings, etc., as a forcing medi- 
um; and as a mulch. In fact its uses around 
the garden are many and varied—and you can 
find no other material that will perform these 
functions nearly so well. 













Water is essential to all plants, for they 
are made up from 60 to 95% of clear 
water. Peat Moss will reserve soil water 
for each tiny particle is a cell or empty 
room, with spiral or —_— sup- 

prevent the 
delicate walls from collapsing. It is this 
tremendous interft»r room area in the 
cell structure of Peat Moss which gives 
it its great capacity for holding water 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Flower and Garden Show 


T the tenth National Flower and Garden Show held on 

April 6 to 14 at the 106th F. A. Armory in Buffalo, 

N. Y., the exhibits of commercial growers and florists were 

predominant, there being a marked lack of private displays. 

They were, however, of very good quality and should have 
attracted a larger attendance than was present. 

In the special open class for exhibits of 1,000 square feet, 
W. J. Palmer & Sons of Buffalo made a planting adjoining a 
gardener’s cottage. Small evergreens were used liberally along 
the borders while beds of geraniums, pansies, English daisies 
and polyantha roses gave the desired color. 

Another notable display in this class was that of Jerry 
Brookins &% Son of Orchard Park, N. Y. An open lawn area 
in front of evergreens was surrounded by a mixed border of 
flowering shrubs such as deutzia, malus and spiraea inter- 
planted with dwarf evergreens and edged with tulips and per- 
ennials. Stone steps were used as an entrance while a pool and 
figure in the left farther corner served as an accent. 

Probably the best rock garden was that of Jerry Brookins 
& Son. An old well on a rocky knoll supplied water for a 
pool below and all over the rocky slope, rock plants were 
used liberally in an effective manner. 

Some of the 160 varieties of new Triumph type of tulips 


exhibited by David J. Scott Co. of Corfu, N. Y., were Tara- 
zed, copper edged rose; Dr. Lorinck, pink and white; Den- 
bola, cream edge on red; Idaho, coppery pink; and Mary Gar- 
den, intense pink. 

Gold medals for special exhibits of orchids were awarded 
to Albert C. Burrage, Beverly Farms, Mass., and the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Burrage exhibited his 
revolving greenhouse as well. The Hamburg Garden Club, 
Hamburg, N. Y., won first place in the class for model back- 
yard gardens. 

A unique border which had the appearance of stone was 
used uniformly around all gardens and flower beds. It con- 
sisted of two layers of two-by-four-inch lumber, one upon 
the other with a thin narrow strip between. The top was 
rounded in front, and the entire surface was brushed with glue 
and dusted with white sand. Apparently these neat borders 
can be used from year to year, which fact should appeal par- 
ticularly to those who put up exhibits annually. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


A special effort has been made in the first months of 1929 
to secure life members for the society, with the result that 75 
names have been added to this class of membership. One 
hundred and ninety-five new annual members have also been 





Rock Garden of Jerry Brookins & Son at the National Flower Show in Buffalo. 
Edgings of the Type Shown Were Used Throughout the Exhibition. 
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elected so far in 1929, making the total membership of the 
society almost 1900. The special service of a gardening con- 
sultant has become very popular, and Mr. David Rust is kept 
busy visiting gardens in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 

Garden visiting days will start on Saturday, May 4, and 
are under the auspices of the School of Horticulture for 
Women, Ambler, Pa., The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety co-operating. Eight Saturday afternoons in May and 
June will be devoted to these visits. An average of three gar- 
dens has been arranged for each visiting day, and the list 
includes many of the most beautiful gardens in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. Members of the society will be admitted 
upon presentation of their membership cards. 

The society will give prizes during the coming season for 
outstanding gardens, special collections, and noteworthy trees, 
shrubs, plaats and flowers. Members have been requested to 
invite the garden committee to visit their gardens or inspect 
their flowers when they believe they will be at their best. 
Gold and silver medals will be given and the awards published 
at the end of the season. 





New York City Gladiolus Society 


A gladiolus society for the metropolitan area of New York 
City was organized at a meeting on April 11, at the offices of 
the Horticultural Society of New York. Fifty-four members 
were enrolled before the meeting. Dr. Forman T. McLean of 
the New York Botanical Garden was elected president of the 
new society and Mr. John Scheepers vice-president. Mr. 
Henry C. Wylie, 408 West 20th Street, New York City, 
accepted the secretaryship pro tem. Mr. Charles A. Robinson 
of the New York Life Insurance Company is the treasurer. 
Sectional vice-presidents were also elected to represent differ- 
ent suburban districts: Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs, president 
of the Wayside Garden Club, Scarsdale, for the Bronx Valley; 
Mrs. V. P. Frogatt, president of the East Orange Garden 
Club, for East Orange, where there is already a large and 
influential group of members; Mr. Norman Lindop of Pearl 
River, N. Y., for Rockland County, which is also well repre- 
sented; Miss Daisy M. Barnett, for Newburg; Mr. Ladson 
Butler of 50 Madison Avenue, for Jackson Heights, Long 
Island; Mr. Harry F. Page, for Cranford, N. J.; Mr. Ernest 
Holling for Woodhaven, Long Island. 

The membership already includes representatives from 
most parts of the metropolitan area and the first exhibition is 
to be held at the Museum Building of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden on September 7 and 8. Then the display collec- 
tion of about 700 varieties will be in bloom at the garden, 
and will be an added attraction to visitors returning from 
their vacations for the opening of the school term. 

The next regular meeting of the society is scheduled for 
May 9 at the offices of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, 598 Madison Avenue, at 8 p.m., when detailed plans 
for the exhibition and other timely matters will be discussed. 
The society, though already well organized and a going 
concern, still lacks a definite name. It is organized for the 
metropolitan area of New York and has mem- 
bership in three states, so that it may with equal 
propriety be called the Metropolitan Gladiolus 
Society or the Tristate Gladiolus Society. 
This matter is to be referred to the member- 
ship for a vote by mail. 





Duluth Garden Flower Society 


The Duluth (Minn.) Garden Flower So- 
ciety will hold its annual flower show, August 
29 and 30, in the armory, the building having 
the largest floor space of any in the city. The 
show will be unique in that dahlias, gladioli, 
sweet peas, roses, perennials and annuals will 
be displayed, as all these flowers bloom at the 
same time in the “Zenith City.’’ The growth 
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ROBERT WYLIE TROY 


Youngest Member of the Horticu'tural 
Society of New York 
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of the Duluth Garden Flower Society has been remarkable. 
It was organized, city-wide, three years ago with a member- 
ship of 50. It now has a membership of 500 and is pushing 
on to a goal of 1,000. Mrs. J. F. Thompson is manager of 
the show. Sebsceiibcllainie 


Garden Conference Planned 

The Lawrence (Mass.) Garden Club will hold its annual 
conference, Thursday, May 16, in Grace Church Parish 
House, 198 Garden Street, Lawrence, beginning at 10 a.m. 
Lunch will be served at noon. An invitation to attend is 
extended to members of federated garden clubs. 


Plant Sale in Chestnut Hill 

The Farm and Garden Shop in Boston, maintained by 
the New England Farm and Garden Association, is to hold 
its annual plant sale on May 20 on the estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin P. Webster at 307 Hammond Street in Chestnut 
Hill. Afternoon tea will be served. 


The Boyce Thompson Institute’s New Arboretum 

Dr. William Crocker presided at the dedication, on April 6, 
of the new Southwest Arboretum established at Superior, 
Ariz., by the Boyce Thompson Institute of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Twelve hundred persons witnessed the ceremonies on the site 
of this new plant reservation, where there are now over 3,000 
specimen plants, both native and imported. The purpose of 
the arboretum is to discover new crop plants for Arizona and 
adjoining states through cultural experiments. Special features 
are the desert flower gardens, the cactus collections and a 
nursery. F. J. Crider is in charge of the arboretum. 


Gardens to Be Opened to the Public 

Several members of the Beacon Hill Garden Club, Boston, 
Mass., are to open their gardens to the public Monday, May 
20, from 2 to 6 P. M., and also on Monday, June 3, the 
hours being the same. A fee of one dollar will be charged and 
Mrs. F. A. Bourne, 130 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, is in 
charge of this detail. The Beacon Hill gardens are not large or 
pretentious but are full of suggestions for flower lovers who 
have as problems the beautification of city yards. 


Daffodil Show in Maryland 

The seventh annual Daffodil Show of the Maryland Gar- 
den Club was held in Baltimore, April 16, at the Elkridge 
Fox Hunting Club. Flowers on display included tulips, roses, 
bleeding-hearts, sweet peas and snapdragons, as well as daffo- 
dils and other forms of narcissi. There were 250 exhibits and 
75 exhibitors from all parts of Maryland. 

The sweep-stake prize was won by Mrs. Arthur C. Lever- 
ing of Riderwood, with a total of 40 points. She was awarded 
the T. McKean Meiere medal. Her exhibits included 75 dif- 
ferent kinds of daffodils. Mr. John Scheepers of New York 
showed a large ‘ection of seedlings, including 25 new vari- 
eties. Mr. S also acted as a judge. 

A blu * was awarded the Severn River Garden Club 

a display of violets and forget-me-nots, 
1,0Wing in rocks around a small pond. Mrs. 
Bruce Bedford of the Garden Club of Tren- 
ton, Mrs. Robert C. Wright of Philadelphia 
and Mrs. Stuart Symington were the judges 
of this exhibit. 


The Youngest Horticultural 
Society Member 


Master Robert Wylie Troy of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., aged one year, is probably the 
youngest life member of a horticultural soci- 
ety in the country. His devoted grandfather, 
Mr. John H. Troy, presented him a life 
membership in the Horticultural Society of 
New York at the International Flower Show. 

















A Long Season of Gladiolus Blooms 


| as gladiolus is primarily a flower to cut for home deco- 
ration, although varieties are now being bred for land- 
scape effect. It is adapted for decorative purposes because 
it has tall graceful spikes that are very effective and showy 
compared with many of the smaller flowers with shorter 
stems. Again the gladiolus can be used alone or in combina- 
tion with other flowers for decorative effect. A mass of large 
roses, peonies, phlox, or dahlias arranged in a bowl usually 
gives a globular or rounded effect. If a few long spikes of 
larkspur or gladiolus are added the effect often may be greatly 
improved and the bouquet will become much more beautiful 
and artistic. 

It becomes of great importance, therefore, to have gladioli 
for cutting over a long period, say from the middle of July to 
the middle of October or until a severe frost ends the season. 
There are at least three good ways of having a long season of 
bloom. 

The first method is that of successive plantings of one or 
more varieties. Some gladiolus lovers may have a special favor- 
ite gladiolus such as Primulinus Primadonna, a beautiful 
simple graceful butterfly yellow affair that is desirable for a 
dining table decoration throughout the longest possible sea- 
son. This can be had by simply making a first planting in 
April or as soon as the ground is a little warmed by the Spring 
sun, and this planting may be followed by successive plant- 
ings each week or ten days until perhaps as late as the middle 
of July. Plantings of this sort with Primadonna or any 
other or many other varieties should be made by the amateur 
with good sized bulbs say from one inch to one and a half 
inches in diameter. 

A second method is to plant at one time varieties that come 
into bloom early, at early mid-season, late mid-season, late 
and very late. Good results by this method may often be ob- 
tained just by chance. There are nearly 12,000 named vari- 
eties of gladioli, although perhaps oniy about 1,000 well- 
known named varieties and these have widely different dates 
for coming into bloom even if planted all at the same time. 
And so if one plants 25 or perhaps 50 varieties, the chances 
are that some will bloom early with a somewhat steady pro- 
gression of bloom until the latter part of the season. But if one 
is willing to put a little thought and study into this matter, 
one may be very sure of rather exact results in having blooms 
about as wanted. A few varieties that come into bloom early 
are Halley, Wilbrink, Elizabeth Tabor, Henry C. Goehl, Le 
Marechal Foch, Marie Kunderd, Primadonna, Priscilla Alden, 
and Dr. Van Fleet. 

A few examples of mid-season varieties are Albania, Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Gold, Golden Measure, Ethelyn, Sunny- 
mede, Mrs. William E. Clark, Rose Mist, John Alden, Crim- 
son Glow, Dr. R. T. Jackson, Evelyn Kirtland, Giant 
Nymph, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Richard Diener, Car- 
men Sylva, Catherine Coleman, Fern Kyle, Mona Lisa and 
Panama. 

For varieties that come into bloom very late we have Peace, 
Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, W. H. Phipps, 
Europa and War; and very, very late Indian Summer and the 
species quartinianus. 

Many long articles have been written on the number of 
days after planting before the bloom for the various well- 
known varieties and those who wish to make a careful study 
of this matter so as to plan the best possible gladiolus cutting 
garden are referred to the files of the gladiolus publications, 
of the American Gladiolus Society, the New England Gladi- 
olus Society, the British Gladiolus Society, the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society and to the trade catalogues of some of the 
gladiolus growers who sometimes give the number of days 
required for bloom of their various varieties. 

A third method of having a long period of gladiolus bloom 





Jane Addams, a New Mid-Season Gladiolus of Unusual Merit 


is one that is always present for the professional growers and 
may be indulged in possibly by novices and surely by ama- 
teurs and advanced amateurs. This method is simply to plant 
bulbs of all sizes of a given variety or varieties. 

Gladiolus growers recognize six sizes of bulbs: No. 1 bulbs 
are those of one and one-half inches or over in diameter; No. 
2 bulbs are one and one-quarter inches or over; No. 3 bulbs 
are one inch or over; No. 4 bulbs are three-quarter inch or 
over; No. 5 bulbs are one-half inch or over; and No. 6 bulbs 
are one-quarter inch and over; and sometimes those under 
one-quarter inch are called No. 7 bulbs; and still there are 
the smaller affairs like peas called bulblets. 

The third method of having a long period of bloom may 
employ these six or seven sizes of bulbs and even the bulblets. 
All of these different sized bulbs may be planted at once. The 
larger bulbs will bloom first, the second size perhaps a week 
or ten days later, and so on until even the smaller ones and 
perhaps a few bulblets will have bloomed. In employing this 
method of course early blooming varieties must be selected in 
order to get some of them, the larger bulbs, to bloom early. 
If small bulbs of late blooming varieties are planted they will 
not have time to grow to blooming size in time to bloom the 
year they are planted but they will grow to a size that will 
make them blooming sized bulbs for the following year. 

The blooms from the larger bulbs will be full sized spikes 
and the blooms from the smaller bulbs will be smaller and 
often very, very delicate and beautiful, in fact even more de- 
lightful for small decorations such as dining table bouquets. 


—William E. Clark. 
Sharon, Mass. 
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Port of Riches 


ESPITE occasional hurricanes, Porto Rico is one of the 
most productive of the West Indian islands. Thanks to 
the efforts of a group of American scientists, headed by 
Director N. L. Britton of the New York Botanical Garden, 
the island has been more completely studied than any other 
similar area in the tropics. ‘“The Descriptive Flora of Porto 
Rico,” published by Dr. N. L. Britton and Percy Wilson, 
includes 3,300 species of flowering plants, 20 of which are 
new to science. One of these, Molinaria hortensis, strange to 
relate, is a native of India and was introduced to Porto Rico; 
‘t is in the curious situation of being scientifically described 
from a country half way round the world from its native 
home. Another of these scientific novelties is a plant with 
stinging hairs somewhat similar to a nettle. 

While the principal products of Porto Rico are sugar, 
tobacco and coffee, many other tropical crops of great value 
thrive there. Mahogany, cigar box cedar, yellow wood and 
log wood are found in the forests. Cinnamon, camphor and 
many of the spices likewise take kindly to the insular climate. 
One thinks of the tropics as a place always warm and moist, 
yet Porto Rico harbors a great variety of life forms from the 
tree ferns of the wet northern slopes of the mountains to 
the cacti and thorny shrubs of the desert south coast. 

On the upper levels of the main mountain range of Porto 
Rico there is a strange belt extending over several hundred 
feet of elevation made up entirely of natural growth of palm 
trees. These are all the one kind of palm, Euterpe globosa, 
which is a native of the island. Though palms are usually 
associated with the tropics they usually form a small part of 
the vegetation, and it is uncommon to find them occupying 
a whole forest as in this case. The reason for this palm forest 
of Porto Rico is an unexplained puzzle. 


Azaleas in Mobile 


Dear Sir—Having journeyed to Mobile, Ala., eight or ten 
days ago with the express purpose of seeing the azaleas for 
which that city is famous, it was rather a coincidence upon 
opening Horticulture for March 15, the following day, to 
find an illustrated note therein, dealing with these plants. 

It is impossible in such a short article to do justice to the 
wondrous beauty of these plants. It is difficult to realize that 
azaleas can grow to the dimensions they attain in that city. 
Many are from 15 to 18 feet high, and as large in diameter, 
and the flowers so profuse that the foliage is entirely hidden. 
But, the title is misleading. These are not native azaleas but 
Azalea Simsii and its types. The azaleas indigenous to Ala- 
bama and generally referred to there as honeysuckles are 
A. nudiflora, canescens and viscosa, and while they are attrac- 
tive and beautiful shrubs, they cannot be compared to the 
brilliant free-blooming ‘‘Indicas.”’ 


—George Thomas. 
New Orleans, La. 
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Gas Plays Havoc in Greenhouses 


jap esrapepiriinsr gas has no place in a greenhouse. It is 
death to plants in much smaller amounts than the human 
nose can detect. Leaking gas even so far as 2,000 feet away 
has been known to spread under a frozen crust of earth and 
seep into a greenhouse. Recent damages from this source have 
varied from $10 to $150,000. Obviously any greenhouse 
man should locate as far from gas mains as possible. 

The time to be on guard against this danger is after frost 
in the Fall and Winter, when the gas cannot escape upward 
and so runs along under ground. No chemical test can detect 
the small amounts fatal to the flowers, and even the canary 
which has been sacrificed as an advance guard against gas in 
conservatories will not be prostrated until the gas is 25 to 200 
times the lowest strength that will injure the most sensitive 
plants. Carnations will go to sleep with only one part of 
illuminating gas to 50,000 to 80,000 of air. 

It has been found by Dr. William Crocker, director of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research at Yonkers, 
N. Y., that a vigorous young tomato plant grown in the 
warmer greenhouses will immediately give warning of a gas 
leakage, as it will turn back its leaves with so little as one 
part of gas to 200,000 parts of air, and the more vigorous 
the plant the quicker it will react and give the warning. The 
castor bean plant is even more sensitive than the tomato, re- 
sponding to one part in 400,000, but a tomato is sufficiently 
sensitive for practical purposes. 

The home folks may take warning too. The drooping of 
cut flowers and the unexplained failure of the tenderly cared 
for window box, may be due to gas in the air even though 
it cannot be detected. It is most interesting to note that the 
ethylene in the gas which causes this injury does it by over- 
stimulating the plant. 


Picturesque Zanzibar 


HERE is magic in the very name of some places—Scot- 

land, London, Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, Cairo, Fez 
and Zanzibar. Nor is one disillusioned when, on disembark- 
ing at Zanzibar and leaving its narrow streets and gay colored 
houses, one arrives through streets densely shaded by the great 
mango trees out into the plantations of beautiful tall cocoanut 
palms, red and yellow bananas, papaw trees, and cloves all 
growing over and among the picturesque thatched houses. 

The great beauty of the country comes from the tall palms 
but now those of lesser height are being grown, as they make 
it easier to gather the fruit, which we saw hanging from the 
trees below the beautiful great leaves. The chief export from 
Zanzibar are the cloves, the red flowers of which look much 
the same with a difference in their color as the brown cloves 
we stick through our well roasted hams. The clove tree adds 
nothing to the beauty of the landscape, as the branches grow 
up in a thicket close to the trunk of the tree, so that, unlike 
the palm trees and papaws, it has no beauty of form. 

Returning to the narrow city streets, where our native 
guide told us he needed no protection from the hot sun of the 
tropics as the high houses prevented the glare of the sun from 
penetrating to their depths, we were impressed by the beauty 
of the carved doorways, often richly ornamented with great 
brass nails. Zanzibar is an Arab city. Sultan Sayid still holds 
nominal control. Our guide told us that there were two law 
courts—the native and the British—but the control of the 
thousands of natives is in the hands of the seven hundred 
British who live there. As one comes to a beautiful tower of 
the old city wall with the buildings now grown out on either 
side of it, one realizes that if these stones could speak they 
would have many tales to tell of the mysterious eastern life of 
which we of the Occident can see only the surface. 


—M. R. Case. 


Mombasa, East Africa, 
March 7, 1929. 
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Germinating Seeds of the Dove-Tree 


purpose of introducing the dove-tree to western gardens. 

I was fortunately successful and the plants raised from 
the seeds collected have found homes far and wide in western 
lands. Some years ago, in 1924 to be exact, the first dove-tree 
flowered and fruited in this country in the garden of the late 
Mrs. Theodore K. Gibbs at Newport, R. I. Two or three of 
the ripe fruits were received at the Arnold Arboretum and 
from them several seedlings were raised. The same year, or 
the year following, the dove-tree fruited in one or two other 
gardens in this country. Some of the 
seeds fell into the hands of tree lovers 
who were unsuccessful in their ef- 


"T pacpowe years ago I set out for western China for the 








brought into a cool greenhouse which will hasten forward 
germination. If there be much delay in sowing the seeds, the 
probability is that they will not germinate until the Spring 
of the second season. Herein lies the danger; any seeds that 
do not come up the first Spring are liable to get neglected 
throughout the Summer months, suffering lack of water and 
what not. As a matter of fact, ungerminated seeds require 
just as careful a treatment during the Summer months as 
seedling plants. If the Davidia seeds are fertile and they get 
the benefit of one full Winter, they will certainly germinate 
the first Spring. If, on the other hand, they are not sown 
until Spring approaches, there is no hope of them germinat- 

ing until another 12 months have 





forts to cause them to germinate. 

From letters which have reached 
my desk during the last two or three 
years it is obvious that much dis- 
appointment at failure to raise this 
extraordinary tree from seeds is be- 
ing experienced. Last Autumn some 
enterprising person in’ this country 
caused a consignment of seeds of this 
tree to be sent from China and in a 
list before me seeds are offered for 
sale. Recently a correspondent has 
written asking me to publish in 
Horticulture a paragraph about the 
special needs of these seeds in order 
that purchasers might not be disap- 
pointed. I willingly respond to this 
request. 

Now, the fruit of the dove-tree 
may be likened to that of the com- j 
mon Walnut, but it is smaller, 
more or less ellipsoid, rarely 
roundish, in shape and about 
one and one-quarter to one and 
three-quarters inches long. The 
color is greenish russet, slightly red 
on one side, and the flesh itself is 
very thin and gritty. The nut 
within is as hard as flint and abso- 
lutely unbreakable and consists of a 
number of seeds arranged around an 
axis and embedded in woody tis- 
sue. To those who think, it should 
be obvious that a nut so hard must 
need time for germination and this 
is the main thing required. 

The nuts, with the pulp removed, 
should be sown out-of-doors so 
soon after they are ripe as is pos- 
sible, say in November. If a large 
quantity is available, they may be 
sown in a bed, if a small number 
in a flat or seed pan, embedding the 
nuts about an inch below the sur- 
face. The flats or seed pans should 
be buried a few inches down in 
earth. If beds be employed, cover 
the surface with a mulch of coal 
ashes or peat moss to prevent heav- 

































elapsed. 

The germination is peculiar. The 
first signs of change is seen to be a 
slight longitudinal crack from one 
end to about two-thirds of the way 
down. Gradually a narrow, valve- 
like shutter is pushed out and the tip 
of the first root becomes visible. The 
root naturally grows downward 
and very soon the first leaves (coty- 
ledons) are forced above 
ground. The nuts con- 
tain from four to ten 
seeds, although seldom 
more than half of these 
are fertile. Even so, from 
one nut one to several seedling 
plants may develop. The figures on 
the plate will give a clearer idea of 
the process than mere words. The 
important point for those who pur- 
chase Davidia seeds to remember is 
that at least one Winter's frost is 
necessary to induce germination. 
Patience is the virtue most needed 
in raising the dove-tree from seeds, 
always supposing that the seeds 
themselves are fertile. 


—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 








The Madeira Vine 


For growing over stumps and 
fences and even over porches, the 
Madeira vine is very attractive. This 
sometimes grows 20 feet high, but 
usually only 10 or 12 feet. The 
plants will twine around strings or 
other small supports. In late Sum- 
mer or early Fall the plant produces 
an abundance of small white fra- 
grant flowers. One interesting fea- 
ture of the plant is the small bulbs 
which are produced in the axils of 
the leaves. If these are planted, new 
plants will be produced. The Ma- 
deira vine is very tender; it will be 








ing. Let the nuts have the full 
benefit of the frost throughout the 
Winter months. The nuts in the 
seed bed will take care of themselves 
but the flats or seed pans may be 


ripe fruit. 
nut. 


1. A seedling showing seed, leaves and first foliage leaves. 
3. Fruit with outer fleshy covering removed showing 
4. Nut with one of the valves being forced. 
which the valves have fallen away and the seeds are germinating. 

6. Inner view of one detached valve. 


of nut in which seven seeds are fertile. 
Note: Figures 1—3 natural size; 4—7 slightly enlarged. 


killed back by the frost, but the 
roots may be dug up and stored in 
a dry place until the following 
Summer, being set out again when 
frost danger has passed. 


2. A 
5. Nut in 


7. Cross section 
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T is pleasant to find the beautiful peony Walter Faxon 

| featured in the American Peony Society’s Bulletin for 

March. This is a peony which has stood the test of time 
and seems likely to have a prominent place in the garden for 
many years longer. 

One of the articles in the bulletin was written by Professor 
Robert T. Jackson of Cambridge, Mass., who was closely as- 
sociated with John Richardson of Dorchester, who originated 
this peony, and it was Mr. Jackson who named it, finding it 
among various plants taken from the Richardson garden. It 
was first shown with other Richardson seedlings at an exhi- 
bition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1904 and 
was then awarded a first class certificate of merit. Mrs. Edward 
Harding of Plainfield, N. J., did much to popularize it and in 
her book ‘‘Peonies in the Little Garden’’ spoke of it as that 
‘‘pink marvel.’ Professor Jackson named the various Richard- 
son seedlings for scientific men, among them Walter Faxon, 
an old friend. Year after year, since its first appearance, Walter 
Faxon has been exhibited at Horticultural Hall, adding stead- 
ily to its reputation. 

It seems to me that as an exhibition bloom it is unrivalled, 
at least when well grown. Indeed, it is as a show flower that 
it makes its greatest appeal, although it is, nevertheless, a good 
garden peony. Some growers in the West are not as enthusias- 
tic about it as eastern growers but Ben H. Kerns of Topeka, 
Kan., says that if he was obliged to discard all pink peonies 
but three he would not falter a second but would keep Souv. 
de Louis Bigot, Walter Faxon and Phyllis Kelway in the 
order named. 


Perhaps there is no section of the country where rock gar- 
dens have been developed more successfully than in the north- 
west, particularly in Seattle and Portland. Garden makers 
who visit in Seattle, in particular, are enthusiastic about the 
rock gardens and the dry-wall planting which they find there. 
Probably these dry walls can be handled more successfully in 
that section than in the East, but there is no part of the coun- 
try where they cannot be used to some extent. 

When the walls are erected, clay is used instead of mortar 
and crevices and pockets are left for planting. Good soil is 
distributed through the wall while it is being put up in such a 
way that it will be available for plants. If it can be mixed 
with one-third peat moss it will keep its moisture content 
reasonably well. It is always advisable to have a slight back- 





A Dry Wall Garden in Portland, Oregon 
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ward slope to the stones so that water will run in rather than 
out. There are many plants which can be used for dry walls. 

In the accompanying illustration which comes to me from 
J. G. Bacher of Portland, Ore., the plants grown are yellow 
alyssum, aubretia and Phlox subulata. 


I find in a recent extension bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College entitled ‘“‘Asparagus and Its Culture,” 
that asparagus spears are very perishable at the temperatures 
which prevail during the harvest and that they should not be 
held more than 12 hours before marketing. Some persons set 
the spears in water, but in a warm room they will grow an 
inch or more over night with the result that their flavor will 
be lost and they will be bitter and woody. It is important 
that the spears be kept cool by standing them in ice water 
in a cold place. This information may be of value to others 
than newly-weds. 


A member of the Garden Club of America writes me that 
there has been some misunderstanding about the award of the 
medal of this organization at the recent flower show in Chi- 
cago. The Garden Club of America never awards this medal 
except after very careful consideration, and the award is al- 
ways made by its own judges. The judges did not find any 
individual exhibit at the Chicago show to which they wished 
to give the medal and ‘inally decided upon the unique plan 
outlined as follows: 


A gold medal to the large room where are exhibited small gardens, for 
its unified design and horticultural excellence, producing an effect of har- 
mony which even many unfortunately chosen accessories cannot spoil. 

The jury especially commends the Forest Preserve Exhibit, Ravine Gar- 
den, Water Garden with central pool, Tropical garden, and Iris garden 
with brook. 

It regrets the prodigal use of unpleasant colored brick, badly chosen 
statuary and poorly designed and colored garden pottery. 

This bad detail has not spoiled the firm and dignified effect of the room 
as a whole, whose design holds together the diversified exhibits staged in 
it, thus proving that a strongly unified design may permit great variety of 
treatment. 


The judges, all well known members of the Garden Club of 
America, were: Fanny Hamill Phelps, Ralph Rodney Root, 
Charles Faben Kelly, Kate L. Brewster and Laura S. 
Schweppe. 


I regret that a woman who has been victimizing garden 
lovers in the vicinity of New York has transferred her opera- 
tions to New England. This woman represents her- 
self as belonging to some garden club, which has no 
existence. She has different ways of working but 
one of her pet plans seems to be to offer a bulb 
which she tells the purchaser should be placed in a 
bowl and covered with warm water. She advises 
leaving it in the same water for three weeks, saying 
that growth will quickly take place, and then the 
plant is to be set in the open ground. Bulbs, ‘‘male 
and female,’’ are sold for $4.95. It is represented 
that at the end of three weeks a man will come 
and do the actual operation of planting the bulbs 
in the open garden, and, of course, he never shows 
up. In New York the agent used for her main 
selling argument the statement that all the garden 
clubs were backing her and helping introduce these 
wonderful bulbs. As a matter of fact, the garden 
clubs knew nothing about her or her plans but 
have gained some rather unpleasant knowledge 
about her methods. 
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Clematis Paniculata Trained on a Wall 


Perennial Vines to Use in Many Places 


purpose and of course both perennial and annual kinds 

in variety. All of the perennial vines should be planted 
as soon as possible so that they may become well established 
before the arrival of hot weather. If one wants an impenetra- 
ble screen no vine is more satisfactory than Dutchman's pipe 
(aristolochia), the large leaves of which overlap like shingles 
on a roof. This vine is a little slow in becoming established 
and its flowers are insignificant but it is unsurpassed for 
growing over a porch or trellis to obtain seclusion. 

The actinidia vine is almost as satisfactory in this respect. 
In fact, it makes stronger growth and in the course of a few 
years will extend itself for 20 to 30 feet along any support 
which may be supplied, provided this support is strong 
enough to hold it. It has a dignified appearance and looks 
especially well over the porch of a large house. It may also 
be used on a stout wire fence to produce the appearance of 
a well kept hedge. 

Hall’s honeysuckle will cover a fence or a wall in a few 
years. It has much smaller leaves than the vine just mentioned 
and makes a less perfect screen. On the other hand, it keeps 
its leaves well into Winter; sometimes indeed until the coming 
of Spring. In the South it is always in leaf. This vine, there- 
fore, is particularly useful for spreading over a wall and in 
addition to its other good qualities it produces pretty, fra- 
grant flowers in June. 

Garden walls may be used as a support for Clematis 
paniculata, which is more satisfactory in such a situation 
than on the porch because of its untidy habits after the 
flowers have passed. It is not of much value as a screen but 
produces great quantities of misty white flowers late in the 
season when flowers are not plentiful. It should be cut back 
hard every Spring, as it winterkills badly. 

Another vine flowering about the same time but continu- 
ing a little later is less well known. It is the silver lace vine 
(Polygonum Aubertii). The foliage is small and none too 
plentiful, so that this vine has little value as a screen. It grows 


“T pup are climbing vines for almost every place and 


very rapidly, however, and is seldom troubled by insect pests 
and in September is covered with great foamy masses of 
white flowers. It will not cling to walls and when growing 
on a smooth surface must be supported by a trellis or wires. 
It should be cut back to live wood each Spring. 

For planting against a wall, nothing can surpass the 
English ivy in sections where it is hardy. In the North the 
Boston ivy is more often used but, of course, is not fragrant. 
It clings readily to brick or stone and endures dirt and smoke 
especially well. 

The Virginia creeper can be used the same way and grows 
more readily, but has a tendency to become covered with 
mildew late in the season, although this difficulty can be 
prevented in large measure by dusting with sulphur. When- 
ever possible, the Virginia creeper should be planted in an 
open situation. 

Of late years, Evonymus radicans vegetus has come into 
favor. This is often called the evergreen bittersweet. It is a 
slow grower but will eventually reach a height of 15 or 20 
feet and it clings to brick or stone, although when it gets 
large it needs additional support which can be given by 
means of wires fastened to screw eyes at each side of the wall. 
These wires will be invisible of course. It is advisable each 
Spring to shear the entire surface of the vine in order to keep 
a symmetrical outline. When well established these vines 
produce great quantities of attractive fruit very much like 
that of the common bittersweet. Besides being adaptable for 
a wall cover, it makes a good ground cover, growing well 
even in partial shade. Furthermore, it can be kept trimmed 
into a very good hedge. 

The trumpet vine (Bignonia radicans) and the wisteria 
can be used to best advantage on dead trees or very large 
Summer houses and pergolas. They are too strong growing 
to be planted safely against the side of a building. This is 
especially true of the wisteria, which is likely to rip off 
shingles ot perhaps break open a window sill in the course 
of years. 
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How to Use Paper Mulch 


AST season the new paper mulch was experimented with 

by many home gardeners, for the most part without 
much success. Failures, probably, were due to the way the 
paper was used, so the following summary reported by a 
Michigan market gardener in the Market Growers Journal 
should be helpful: 


When using plant paper, fertilize the ground better than usual, because 
the plants make extra growth. Seal the edges of the paper by drawing dirt 
over them. Be very careful that this is done, otherwise, the air under the 
paper is not confined and the effect of the hotbed is lost. 

Plant paper must be impervious to air, heat and moisture and be strong 
enough to work on. Plant through the paper and not outside of it. Please 
read this sentence again, as this is the essence of using plant paper. 

Plant paper moves the growing limit of any crop hundreds of miles 
to the north. Do not cover the entire field with paper, for the purpose of 
paper farming is not to sell paper, but to grow better crops at less cost 
than by the old methods. 

Put the paper where the plant row will come. If the rows are 18 inches 
apart, put the paper 18 inches apart; if the rows are nine feet apart, put 
the paper nine feet apart. 

In using plant paper one should try to get two rows of plants on one 
sheet of paper. My method of doing this is to plant about three inches 
from the edge of the paper for one row, and on the other side of the sheet 
of paper another row, alternating the plants so as to give each plant as 
much paper area as possible. 

Stick to hill crops and transplant plants until more work has been 
done on row crops, such as onions, beets and carrots. At the present time 
there is no good method of holding down the paper in close work where 
dirt cannot be used. 

The results with paper are so surprising that every person interested 
in farm or garden crops or growing flowers should try the idea of planting 
through the paper. 


In Favor of Primula Florindae 


Judging from comments in this country and abroad, 
Primula florindae is becoming increasingly popular. One 
correspondent writes in Gardening Illustrated that Primula 
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Trollius or Globe Flower, a Good Perennial for the North 
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florindae, of comparatively recent introduction, is certainly 
one of the finest hardy plants introduced since the war. It is 
adaptable to many uses. To be seen at its best it should be 
planted in large groups associated with willow or astilbes, by 
the side of a lake or stream. It is also at home in the herbaceous 
border planted in groups of three or more on the shady side of 
some taller subjects, preferably of a shrubby nature. It can 
also be used with a most pleasing effect as a cut flower mixed 
amongst other hardy flowers of a delicate shade, and massed in 
the lower parts of the rock garden it commands the attention 
of all. 

This is one of the hardiest and easiest grown of all prim- 
ulas. Seed sown now will make nice plants to put in their 
permanent quarters in the Autumn. Like most other strong- 
growing plants, it succeeds best in a deep rich soil. A liberal 
supply of farmyard manure, leaf mold, and bone meal, with 
plenty of water during dry spells, will ensure a magnificent 
display of tall spikes of sweetly-scented yellow blossoms 
during the latter part of Summer and Autumn. 


Red-Berried Nandina Domestica 


Southern gardeners may enjoy the tender shrubs outdoors 
which northern growers must grow in pots in the greenhouse. 
In this class is Nandina domestica or Heavenly bamboo. 
Elizabeth Rawlinson says of this plant in Garden Gossip: 


“‘A shrub that should be much more seen in our Virginian gardens is 
Nandina domestica, the Heavenly bamboo. Although the name conveys the 
impression of great masses of waving green, 20 to 25 feet in height, in 
this case we must look for an entirely different effect. Nandina is a low- 
growing shrub, spreading from the roots (in congenial sandy soil) with 
leaves of a scarlet-wine color, and with brilliant scarlet berries, borne in 
clusters which resemble the sumach, though with much larger, and almost 
translucent berries. The leaves and berries persist through the Winter, and 
are wonderfully striking, especially when planted with some of the broad- 
leaved evergreens. In clay ground it will not spread as freely as in sandy 
soil.”’ 


The Trollius in Canada 


The value of the trollius or globe flower for northern 
climates is pointed out by the Canadian Horticulturist which 
says that this perennial is perfectly hardy in Canada. It is 
stated that there are many named varieties varying from 
dwarf kinds a few inches high to varieties three feet tall. The 
flowers are globular and in different shades of yellow up to 
deep orange. The plants like a clay loam and thrive in semi- 
shade as well as in sun but demand plenty of water. The 
stock is increased by division of the plants immediately after 
the blooming season. It is better to do the work then than to 
wait until Autumn. When grown from seeds it is necessary 
to use flats, the planting being done in the Fall and the flats 
kept out-of-doors all Winter. Seedlings mature slowly taking 
two years to bloom. 


Differences in Rose Pruning 


Probably many gardeners have found from experience that 
different types of roses, particularly the Pernetianas, should 
be pruned in different ways. This fact is emphasized by 
R. Findlay, writing in The Gardeners’ Chronicle. Mr. Findlay 
says many growers seem to think that all growths of rose 
bushes must be cut back to three or four buds. This, of course, 
is wrong; the plants ought to be treated according to the 
section to which they belong, with due regard to whether they 
are weak or strong growers. Those having Pernetiana blood, 
and the majority of the teas, give the best results if only 
pruned lightly. The removal of weak and worn-out growth 
is all that is required if sufficient space is available for their 
development. Under such treatment these roses flower more 
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ROCK GARDEN AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION IN BOSTON 


This Garden, Staged by Mr. and Mrs. Clement Houghton and Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Dane, Was One of the Most Elaborate and Most 
Artistic Rock Gardens Ever Put Up Indoors at a Flower Show in This Country. It Contained 112 Species and 
Varieties of Rock Plants and Was Arranged Under the Personal Direction of Mrs. Houghton. 


freely and continue in bloom longer than when cut back hard 
in the usual way. Such a method does not appeal to those 
who must have all their plants about the same size and shape, 
but will give pleasure and joy to the rose lover. 


Cotoneaster Dammeri 


Cotoneasters have played an important part in the rock 
garden, particularly the fine dwarf kinds such as C. adpressa, 
C. horizontalis and C. microphylla. It is, therefore, interest- 
ing to learn of another dwarf kind, known in the trade as 
C. humifusa (C. Dammeri), from the latest volume of The 
New Flora and Silva. The correspondent states: 

When I described this species in 1906 from dried specimens collected by 

Augustine Henry and E. H. Wilson in Hupeh, Central China, I did not 
anticipate that it would become such a valuable rock plant in so short a 
time. It was described by Duthie a little later in 1906 from living plants 
at Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood, under the fitting name C. humifusa. 
I named the species in compliment to the late Professor Udo Dammer of 
Berlin, a well-known botanist. 
_ C. Dammeri is one of the most distinct species of this genus. Owing to 
its prostrate habit it is well adapted for covering rocks. It is showy when 
covered with its snow-white flowers, but even more when laden with its 
pea-like, bright coral red fruits which remain on the branchlets until the 
following spring. The glossy green leaves are evergreen and smooth on both 
sides when mature. It forms large patches and likes sunny slopes. Like most 
of the cotoneasters it is easily increased by cuttings as well as raised from 
seeds. So far as I know there is no hybrid between this species and the 
many other creeping cotoneasters so often planted together. None of the 
related true evergreen species like C. prostrata, C. buxifolia, C. microphylla 
or C. thymifolia is as hardy as C. Dammeri. 


Chemicals and Cut Flowers 


In view of the fact that aspirin has been in general use as 
a means of prolonging the life of cut flowers, this compound 
and 50 other chemicals were recently tested with several species 
of flowers at the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc., at Yonkers, N. Y. The work was done by A. E. 
Hitchcock and P. W. Zimmerman, whose report in the 
American Journal of Botany reads in part: 


Among the other chemicals used were inorganic and organic acids, 
alkaloids, alcohols, and inorganic and organic salts. None of these chem- 
icals increased the life duration of the flowers. Low temperature was the 
most effective means of keeping cut flowers fresh over a long period of 
time. Fresh cut flowers lasted longer in the laboratory than those that were 
removed from cold storage. Various relative humidities were obtained in 
bell jars where the flowers were kept, by first passing air through a series 
of flasks containing known concentrations of sulphuric acid and water. 
Carnations were found to be particularly sensitive to humidities lower than 
75 to 80 degrees. Briarcliff roses were able to endure a very wide range 
of humidities, i. e., from 20 to 100 degrees. 

Potassium permanganate was effective in preserving the stems of such 
flowers as the phlox and the aster, which are known to disintegrate quickly. 

Certain chemicals caused fading of gladiolus petals, particularly lithium 
chloride and sodium bicarbonate. Lithium chloride also caused the deep red 
color of petals of certain varieties of gladiolus to turn dark purple. 


A Slant on Shrub Pruning 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the proper 
methods of pruning shrubs, which practice should be regu- 
lated by the habit and use of the shrubs. This matter is made 
plain by L. P. Jensen in Parks and Recreation, in which he 
writes: “Shrubs grown for the effect in mass of their bright 
colored branches depend largely for their effect on the color 
of the bark of young wood and should be pruned back each 
season, or part of their branches may be pruned back each 
year and in this way effect a gradual renewal.’’ Mr. Jensen 
states further that among such plants are the red, yellow 
and bright green branched willows and dogwoods and Kerria 
japonica. If, as is generally the case, an all year effect of 
flowers and foliage is desired, there should be little need for 
drastic pruning, and the pruning actually needed would 
primarily consist of such as would secure the most pleasing 
natural effect and a healthy development of the plants. 

There are no general rules for the pruning of shrubs. Good 
judgment and a knowledge of the purpose for which the 
pruning is intended is absolutely essential. Without having 
clearly in mind the result to be obtained it is far better not to 
prune at all. Pruning at the time of transplanting is necessary 
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Vue of the Chrysanthemum arcticum supplies at Weiser Park, phoco taken 
October, 1928. Stiong, fielad-grown clumps, ready for spring shipment and 
fall, 1929 bloom in your borders, rockeries, and beds. 


Dainty Arctic Daisies 


A solid mass of white flowers shading to light pink—as lovely 
in color as apple-blossoms—lighten the garden in October and 
November. The plants are seldom over 15 inches high, thus 
making Arctic Daisies valuable for borders, rockeries, and 
masses of color among evergreens. In summer the foliage 
takes the form of small rosettes, and is clean and attractive. 


Extra fine plants for immediate orders are priced at 3 for $1; 
5 or more at 25 cts. each; 25 or more at 20 cts. each 


BETTER PLANTS — By Farr 


our general catalogue of perennials, flowering trees, lilacs, and shrubs, 
is ready. If you have not received a copy, please advise us. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 
On the Wm. Penn Highway (Route 22), Twelve Miles West of Reading 





























BEGONIAS 


ENGLISH WINTER FLOWERING 


The finest Begonias for Thanksgiving and Christmas. Can 
be grown successfully with the Lorraine Begonias as they 
require the same treatment. No greenhouse should be with- 
out them with their beautiful shades of color in brilliant 
Red, Cerise, Orange, and various shades of Pink. 


The Pearl—An excellent contrast in color to the other varieties, 
double flowers of pearly white, slightly tinged delicate pink. 


Emily Clibran—Large double flowers of light salmon, flushed 
orange. 


Emita—Rich coppery orange, single flowers, a superb shade. 


Exquisite—Large single flowers in fine sprays, blush passing to 
deep clear pink towards the margin. 


Optima—Lovely clear salmon pink, single in many flowered sprays. 


Orange King—Beautiful color combination of orange-yellow suf- 
fused pale pink, extra large single flowers. 


Pink Perfection—Beautiful double flowers of clear blush-pink, 
waved petals. 


Rosalind—Deep rose pink, a beautiful shade, many flowered droop- 
ing sprays. 


PRICE OF ABOVE VARIETIES $2.50 EACH 
For strong grown plants in pots. 


Cultural directions with each order. 
) 


A most complete descriptive list of named varieties 
will be sent on request. 


BRECKS 


1818 1929 





85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to insure the growth of the plants, and this should be done so 
that the removal of wood will counterbalance the fibrous 
roots lost when the shrubs were dug. Shrubs which have an 
abundance of fibrous roots may only need a thinning out of 
weak branches and a slight cutting back of the branches. Col- 
lected shrubs on the other hand should be cut back to the 
ground at the time of transplanting. At the time of trans- 
planting it is always better to prune rather heavily than not 
enough. 


Wound Painting Not Needed 


Changes in horticultural practice come so rapidly that we 
have ceased to be surprised when we find some of our most 
cherished ideas going by the board. It is difficult to believe 
that we have been wasting our time all these years when we 
have carefully painted the wounds made by removing the 
limbs of trees, yet Professor W. H. Thies of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has the following to say: 


Most folks feel that some sort of dressing should be applied to the 
wound made by removing a limb. Yet there is evidence that healing is 
actually retarded by painting the cambium layer. The principal virtue in 
protecting the wound is to prevent decay. At the same time callousing is 
generally hindered by coating the outer edge of the wound. Therefore, these 
suggestions may be worthwhile. Delay treatment a year after pruning thus 
giving the surface time to dry. Use only safe materials like white lead and 
linseed oil, and avoid coating the cambium layer. Treat only those wounds 
which are over an inch or two in diameter. The smaller ones will take 
care of themselves if cuts are properly made and the tree is vigorous. 


Chinese Rhododendron on Cape Cod 


In the June 1 issue of last year’s Horticulture there is an 
account of a new Chinese rhododendron flowering on Cape 
Cod together with a picture of the plant. The fortunate 
owner, Mr. C. O. Dexter, states that the plant has again 
passed through the Winter unscathed and this year opened 
its first blossoms on April 21. It would appear from Mr. 
Dexter's experience that, in the milder climate of Cape Cod 
at any rate, this handsome plant is likely to prove perfectly 
hardy. Since there is a scarcity of really hardy rhododendrons 
any addition to the list is doubly welcome. 


Comments on the Newer Roses* 


6 eee has been tried in the garden where it proved 
as much a success as it has been in the greenhouse. This 
unique rose is a strong blooming kind with thick, dark green 
foliage which resists disease. The color fades but little in the 
sun. 

Lady Margaret Stewart has fuller flowers than Talisman 
and is a fine hybrid tea for the garden, and there are indica- 
tions that it will displace Rev. F. Page-Roberts. 

M. Julien Potin has been irregular, coming bull-headed 
occasionally, not to mention its tendency to have black cen- 
ters. In our climate, Souv. de Georges Pernet unquestionably 
is superior to the fastidious Souv. de Claudius Pernet. 

Mme. Albert Barbier, a hybrid perpetual having white 
flowers with a pink blush, is dwarfer than Frau Karl Druschki 
but better, blooming as it does over a long period. It is char- 
acteristically thorny. 

Shot silk is recommended as a garden rose and is rapidly 
coming into favor. 

Among the climbers, Ghislaine de Feligonde is an outstand- 
ing yellow kind which is hardiest of them all in New Eng- 
land. Emily Gray is paler yellow in color and has some fra- 
grance, but it should be laid down to protect it during the 
Winter. 

Two companion polyanthas, Else Poulsen and Kirsten 
Poulsen, are both robust sorts, yet none is better than Gruss 
an Aachen, because unusually large white blooms suffused 
with yellow and a touch of pink are borne all Summer. 





*From a lecture by William N. Craig at a meeting of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Garden Clubs. 
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A New Weed Destroyer 


NEW weed destroyer which is capable of penetrating into 

the creeping roots of such weeds as Canada thistle and 
poison ivy, destroying them completely in from one to three 
applications has been reported upon favorably by the Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station at Purdue, Ind. 
The material used is sodium chlorate and has been tested for 
several years. This material resembles a crude grade of com- 
mon salt and is easy to use if the fact is kept in mind that it is 
inflammable when combined with organic matter and there- 
fore is dangerous if not properly handled. 

Three precautions are necessary—the material should be 
mixed out of doors, it should never be used near fire and 
should not be allowed to remain on shoes and clothing which 
have become saturated. This last item is important because 
accidents have resulted from striking matches on clothing 
which has become encrusted with the chlorate solution. In 
that condition the slightest spark will cause instantaneous and 
intense burning. In spite of its innocent appearance sodium 
chlorate should be treated with the same respect as gasoline. 

It has been found that the material works best when used 
at the rate of one pound to a gallon of water, which makes 
the cost about 10 cents a gallon. While useful for killing out 
quack grass and wild morning glory as well as poison ivy, it 
has not been effective against any plants having glossy, waxy 
foliage such as milkweed and the wild onion. 

Small spray pumps may be used for distributing the sodium 
chlorate which is applied to best advantage when the first 
blooms appear, indicating that maximum top growth has 
been reached. It is extremely important that the spraying out- 
fit be thoroughly cleansed with running water after use be- 
cause even a small amount left in the tank may ruin any crop 
sprayed later with another material. If no spraying outfit is 
available an ordinary sprinkling can may be used though nat- 
urally with some waste. Unless sodium chlorate is used in 
excess quantities it does not injure the soil and is not ordi- 
narily dangerous to livestock. It has been found that the new 
weed killer can be used in orchards without danger to the trees 
if reasonable care is taken to keep it away from the foliage. 


Lachenalia Species 


N April, 1926, seeds of a blue lachenalia from South Africa, 
labeled ‘‘Lachenalia species, blue,’’ were received at the Har- 
vard Botanic Garden. These seeds were sown at once, and 
when germinated, they were transplanted, several into five- 
inch pots, and kept growing the first year, till they naturally 
dried off. In August, 1927, the bulbs were graded and re- 
potted, but failed to flower. In August, 1928, they were 
started without being disturbed, and in April, 1929, some 
flowered, exactly three years after sowing the seed. I doubt 
very much if lachenalias can be flowered in one year from seed 
in cultivation, as is often stated. 

This species is closely allied to the following: L. atrovio- 
lacea, L. glaucina, and L. orchioides; but I think it is different, 
as the descriptions of those named and the one we have in 
flower do not tally. The following is a description of the one 
in flower at the present time in the Garden here: 

Leaves mostly one, occasionally two, cylindrical, sometimes 
channeled; base of leaf clasping, broader, with transverse 
purplish lines. Peduncle six inches high, spotted purple, pedi- 
cels white, spreading; flower slightly pendulous, base of peri- 
anth tube purple, shading to white, tips green, inner segments 
paler and slightly longer than the outer ones. The six stamens 
are in two decided lengths—three short and three long, the 
longer being twice the length of the tube, the shorier one and 
also the style are about equal in length. The stamens and the 
style protruding from the tube give the flowers an unusual 
appearance. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Trade Mark Registered 

















“WILsON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


KEEP your plants, flowers and shrubs free 
from bugs . . . spray them frequently with 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the recognized 
standard insecticide that kills all the common 
flower and garden insects. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is highly effective yet clean, non-poisonous 
and easy to apply. Order a supply to-day! 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


« Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc... . simply dilute with water and sprinkle ...1 gallon $2.00 
coll cote 
80 





P 
$8.00. And then there is Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE, a wonderful 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for 
growing Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and 
other acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any 
time of the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 
2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control’”’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“Ideal”’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, ef the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 


and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 


Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATEE 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Hunt’s Perfection Tulips 


Hunt’s Perfection Tulip bulbs are selected and packed in Holland and shipped in the original 
package direct to our customers, at proper planting time in the fall. This is an assurance that 
the bulbs will be of the finest quality, selected by experts, and true to name and color. To be 
sure of receiving your supply of Hunt’s Perfection Tulip bulbs you should order at once. A 
collection of Hunt’s Perfection Tulips means a tulip garden of superb beauty at blooming-time 





next spring. 


DARWIN TULIPS 





on Collections to 
points east of the 
Mississippi River. 





Feu Brilliant. Bright scarlet . . . . .75 
King Harold. Dark purple-garnet . . . .70 
La Tulipe Noire. Very dark reddish black  .75 
Pride of Haarlem. Brilliant red (crimson)  .60 
Rev. Ewbank. Bright violet ‘ 


12 each of the above 8 varieties, $5.00 
100 each of the above 8 varieties, $30.00 


Doz. 


Bleu Aimable. Pale lavender . . . . $0.80 §$ 
Clara Butt. Deep rose-pink Ra eh -60 
We pay the postage Edmee. Purplish rose, edged pink ing A Special Discount 


COA RA RYT 
gezezezss 








of 5 per cent al- 
lowed on orders 
up to July Ist. 





Fairy-Queen. Violet-lilac 


John Ruskin. Apricot-rose 
Moonlight. Sulphur-yellow 
Mrs. Moon. Deep lemon-yellow 
Sir Harry. Pale lavender-pink . 





COTTAGE TULIPS 


Inglescombe Pink. Delicate rose-pink .60 3.50 


12 each of the above 6 varieties, $4.00 
100 each of the above 6 varieties, $25.00 





BREEDER TULIPS 
Doz. 100 Doz. 1 


$0.60 $3.50 Bronze Queen. Buff-yellow . $0.70 $4 
Golden Bronze. Light brownish yellow .85 5.50 
Yellow Perfection. Coppery yellow. .85 5.50 
70 4.00 Louis XIV. Purplish, flushed 
- fe 453 golden bronze. . . . . .1.25 8.00 
. 1.15 7.00 Jaune D’Oeuf. Coppery yellow, 
4 


broad stripes of lilac. . . .1.00 

80 5.00 Cardinal Manning. Claret. | . .75 4. 
12 each of the above 6 varieties, $4.75 

100 each of the above 6 varieties, $30.00 

















Hunt’s Catalogue of Perfection Bulbs will bring to your attention the finest Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies 
Eremurus, Lilies-of-the-Valley and ather bulbs for fall planting and spring blooms 


A copy will be mailed on receipt of your name and address 


WM. M. HUNT & COMPANY, 115 West 45th Street, New York 
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A NEW DWARF YEW 


for Borders or Low Hedges 


Superior to boxwood, for there is no burning of foliage, no covering in 
winter and spring, and no necessity for spraying. This new Yew is 
low-growing, is adapted to borders in the formal garden, or may be 
used as a low specimen. The plant is entirely hardy, has rich dark 
green foliage, and is better for general use than T. canadensis. We can 
supply plants varying in height from 6 to 18 inches, at prices that will 
permit this new evergreen to come into general use. 


Roses for Spring Planting Hardy Perennials 


It has been our aim to select varieties 
that wili give the greatest satisfaction 
to the planter — therefore our list 
shows quality rather than quantity. 


Our list of Roses contains only varie- 
ties of the finest type which succeed 
best in rugged climates. All plants are 
two-year old field-grown. 


93 
“Landscapes and Gardens” {o: 1929, presents a select 
collection of evergreens, flowering shrubs, and perennials for all pur- 
poses. We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. Address Box H. 


WYMAN’S 
ramingham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM-— MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Evergreens at Hicks 


Hicks Nurseries have come to be synonymous with rare and 
unusual plants. From China, from Japan, and from the islands 
of the sea, we have brought together a host of plants that add 
freshness and novelty to any planting. 


Meyer’s Juniper 


A rare color combination—steel-blue and red. Tree dwarf, fine for feather- 
ing down taller evergreens, or in front of tall evergreens at the end of a 


long vista. k 
Hicks’ New Yew 


Discovered in our nursery and introduced by us. This variety 
is entirely hardy, stays green all winter, and with it the old 
Yew Hedges of England may be reproduced. Dwarf habit, 
seldom over 6 feet high. 


Home Landscapes 


our 1929 catalogue features rare evergreens, shrubs and plants. A copy will 
be sent to customers without further notice, and to others on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E 


Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Growing Rare Species of Iris 


N the March 1, 1929, issue of Horticulture appears a note 
about Iris regelia stolonifera accompanied by an illustra- 
tion of what bloomed as stolonifera. Judging by the form of 
the flower and by the markings and shadings as well, the iris 
illustrated is not very similar to the stolonifera so beautifully 
illustrated in colors in Mr. Dykes’ great monograph ‘“The 
Genus Iris,’’ nor is it like the types of stolonifera which have 
bloomed in the open and in coldframes at Iriscrest for several 
years. 

In his work Mr. Dykes calls attention to the fact that there 
may be some variation in the type but this would be largely 
as regards color.At Iriscrest there are two types, one identical 
with that illustrated by Mr. Dykes and another which is still 
more beautiful and which may be described somewhat as 
follows: Standards, vinaceous fawn shading to lighter at the 
center, flushed metallic electric blue; falls, somewhat deeper 
changing to brilliant violet purple at the center; electric blue 
beard; styles, pearly blue flashed brilliant electric blue; flower 
of very great beauty, perhaps not surpassed in color by any 
iris of any type. It reminds one of a beautiful, wild pheasant. 
The type which is illustrated by Mr. Dykes might be de- 
scribed in general as bronzy light red mahogany with a yellow 
beard tipped electric blue with some suffusion of electric blue 
on the falls. In both of these types the standards and falls 
are very much more elongated and much more wavy than 
shown in the illustration given by Mr. Lazenby. Furthermore, 
the markings are not at all similar. The form of the flower 
as well as the nature of the markings indicates oncocyclus 
blood so that it is quite probable that it is a regeliocyclus 
hybrid. 

At Iriscrest another beautiful regelia is grown, the beautiful 
light lavender blue Hoogiana, and also many varieties of 
oncocyclus hybrids, which bloom at about the same time, 
as well as the oncocyclus Susiana. It has been with difficulty 
that roots have been obtained of the oncocyclus species Gatesii 
and Lortetii and success has not been met with them as they 
are very difficult. However, the hybrid between these last two 
named species, formerly named Aphrodite and afterward 
called Sylphide, has been obtained, which, it is understood, 
is as easy to grow as any oncocyclus hybrid. This is the first 
season and they are just beginning to show such thrifty 
growth in the coldframe that success seems to be assured. 

As will be seen from the illustration of the regeliocyclus 
Charon, there is great resemblance in form and markings with 
the iris pictured by Mr. Lazenby as stolonifera. Charon is one 
of the most beautiful of all its type. It is a very dark, rich 
red-brown purple with cream-colored shadings. The other 
illustration well depicts the form of stolonifera. 

Little difficulty is found in cultivating regelia irises as well 
as the oncocyclus hybrids, although they require more care 
than the ordinary iris. They are especially fine for cutting 
as well as garden decoration. The colors, form and texture 
of these irises are very beautiful and their invariably heavy 
substance enables them to withstand a great deal of bad 
weather. 

Just a few rules are necessary to make their cultivation a 
success, both in the open and in the coldframe. They naturally 
bloom much earlier than the tall, bearded iris. They are all 
of them natives of the hilly regions of Asia Minor where the 
Winters are very cold and the Summers are hot and dry with- 
out any rainfall whatsoever. In order to grow them success- 
fully these conditions must be approximated. They should 
be planted toward the end of October or early November— 
possibly somewhat later in other localities—in ground which 
contains quite a good deal of lime and some humus. At Iris- 
crest the soil is light, sandy loam and well-drained. They 
begin growth very early in the Spring in the coldframe and 
about the same in the open as other irises. They bloom, as a 
rule here, in the open in mid-May. 

Plants should be grown on after blooming until the roots 
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Home Landscapes 


Hicks new catalogue tells how to make the most of your suburban 
home; how to screen your house from the street; what trees will give 
quick shade and thrive best; what shrubs will bring birds to your 
grounds, and many other planting facts. 


Look around today and decide what you need—evergreens, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, or fruit trees. Then come to Hicks Nurseries and pick 
out your own trees and shrubs. 


We hope you will ask for this new edition of ‘‘Home Landscapes” if you 
expect to improve your grounds this year. Please address P. O. Box E. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. I., New York 




















Little-Tree 
Landscaping and Forestry 
Service 


82 Pleasant Street, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


Designing 
Construction 
Planting 


Maintenance 


Nursery Stock 
Garden Tools 
Supplies and 
Accessories 


















Associated with Little-Tree Farms of Framingham 
Centre, is this professional organization of landscape 
architects, ready to advise and assist you in 


Creating More Beautiful Surroundings 


Any or all of the various steps in the solution of your 
landscape problems can be referred to us for advice or 
execution. The following “‘units’’ of service are offered 
at moderate cost: 


Consultation. For a premliminary consultation with a competent 
landscape architect at our offices, no charge is made; for a visit 
to your property, there is a charge of $3.00 per hour and expenses. 


Design. Preliminary and detailed plans, based on field notes and 
surveys, specifications and cost estimates, showing clearly the work 
proposed. 


Construction. Grading of lawns, building of roads, terraces, pools, 
walls, rock gardens. 


Planting. Preparation of the soil, transplanting and placing plants 
according to plan. 


Maintenance. Remodelling old plantations, care of trees, shrubs, 
lawns and gardens. 


Materials. Plants and garden accessories of all kinds. 


Booklet explaining this service will be sent on request 












































plants branch freely, there are many of them. 
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SS ee) have ripened. This is evidenced to a certain extent by the ie 
dying of the foliage sometime after June 15. They should 7 
et: not be lifted too soon; otherwise the roots will not be prop- \, 
Rock Plants Lilies erly filled out. Wait until just before or about the time the a 
and and other little rootlets begin to start from the main roots, when they — 
: should be dried and stored in a warm, dry place to await the 
Hardy Perennials Bulbs time for replanting. Otherwise the rains of July and August 5 
Everyone of the old standbys and All lilies and every bulb especially | i] start them into growth again and as a result they will M 
all the new ones that have proven grown for us. Every one vigor filled : : , A Ma 
themselves worthy and absolutely and of the best. succumb from the onset of Winter freezing. In their native 
hardy. Every plant field grown and Nothing but firsts sold. habitat there is no rain after the middle of May or early June, fo! 
“Lee pot tlm camer ontinieeeaeen large | until freezing weather sets in. Consequently they do not start pli 
into growth as they would if left undisturbed, with us. lox 
Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in ‘ 
their respective class and better than most booksissued. —Franklin B. Mead. mz 
Fort Wayne, Ind. up 
as 
California Annuals for the East in 
EVERAL annuals which are natives of California seem to - 
Pa. am be interesting plants worth trying in the wild garden, gai 
; flower border or rock garden. In general, they are not large- ce 
Ways ide Gardens flowered and could not be expected to make a brilliant display, al 
MENTOR, OHIO but among them are several unusual kinds. Tourists of the of 
E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. Pacific coast will recognize some of them as those which carpet 
12+ the valleys and mountainsides with acres of bright flowers 
every year. 
One of these plants is the fiddle-neck (Amsinckia Douglasi- 
ana), which is common in Great Valley and the coast ranges. Hi 
NOW Is THE TIME The common name comes from the fact that the orange | 
To plan for your garden forget-me-not-like flowers are arranged only on one side of ” 
Ons eniien 0h i ne awe oe the stems, and clustered at the curled tip. Flower stems are two aa 
INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- feet high, erect and branched. on 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES ‘The climbing snapdragon (Antirrhinum strictum) has jae 
QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY thin weak stems, so it climbs, often to a height of two or - 
GARDEN PERENNIALS three feet, by tendrils. The typical snapdragon flowers are sia 
only one-half an inch long, but are violet-purple in color. flo 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES Goldfields (Baeria gracilis) appears to be a better garden ail 
Not open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) subject than the first named kinds. It is a bright yellow daisy ae 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. ten inches or so high and colors the foothills along the Pacific “a 
coast. 
Little Downingia pulchella is recommended for pot culture “ 
or edging purposes in the garden. It is easily grown and in 
THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS pots, the fleshy stems bearing yellow and blue lobelia-like 
Ce ae nein a a TO ON Srounps, || flowers stretch below the bottoms of the pots. In the open Be 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. ground, sow this dwarf in sunny low spots which are wet in 
Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary Spring. - 
71 Highland Road, Brookline A number of well-known garden flowers are natives of Cal- fre 
ifornia, including Clarkia elegans, Echscholtzia californica, * 
Godetia amoena, nemophila and many lupins and penstemons. ate 
Thus we find seedsmen listing Gilia tricolor, called bird’s eyes * 
Important Announcement because the clustered lilac-colored flowers have purple and gold It 
We desice to call stents tcme — varying to white with yelléw centers. Individual ts 
owers are over one-half an inch long. Another is Godetia 
TULIP GARDEN bottae, which is in character like the garden kind, G. amoena, 
located at our Ein St., Dethom, Mees.. weeny _ In this ger but its flowers are lilac-colored with white centers. “es 
three hundred distinct varieties of Darwin, Late Singles, Rem Seed of Layia elegans should be. started early to get the & ,., 
brandts, Breeders, Triumphs, Bizzares and Bybloemens, many white-tipped yellow daisies in time, but for garden use, un- 
varieties having never been previously displayed in this country. doubtedly Madia elegans, a similar but taller annual, is better. 
Our utes will fucniah Ee cpa oe | for ng Ase are inter- Flowers of the latter have a noticeable blood-colored spot at 
the merits of the various varieties and aid in the future planning | the base of each yellow ray. When the sun shines on the blos- J A 
of their bulb gardens. soms they close. The foliage is heavily scented. 
Notices will be sent out as the bulbs are blooming to anyone Owl’s clover (Orthocarpus purpurascens) is a showy little Ret 
making application as below: thing only ten inches high which resembles our painted cup. ) 
“Notify me when the bulbs are blooming in the Tulip Garden at The odd flowers form thick spikes, and each floret is rose-pur- ma 
your Elm Street, Dedham, Mass. Nursery. ple, tipped cream color. gar 
For an early, dwarf, blue-flowered plant, the California bo 
canterbury bell (Phacelia Whitlavia) is good. There is an- pla 
other form very similar to this one called P. companularia, the 
which has attractive gentian-blue flowers. col 
Cream cups (Platystemon californicus) is sometimes int 
R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY wrongly called California poppy. As a matter of fact, the the 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. flowers look more like cream-colored buttercups and since the (tl 
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A Garden Book for the South 


“Gardening in the Lower South,’ by Harold Hume. Published by 
Macmillan. Price $5.00. 


Obviously instructions for garden making which hold good 
for one part of the country may be entirely erroneous if ap- 
plied to another and distant part. As a result, more or less 
localized literature is accumulating and this is well. Garden 
makers in the south have long found it necessary to depend 
upon the books of northern writers, making such adjustments 
as are necessary to fit their conditions. Now comes ‘‘Gardening 
in the Lower South,”’ a comprehensive, well written, and at- 
tractively illustrated volume of 453 pages, which deals wholly 
with the south and which may be taken as a textbook by 
gardeners along the Gulf Coast. All classes of plants are in- 
cluded, trees are discussed and there are chapters on planning 
the home grounds, the care of the garden, and the propagation 
of garden plants. Even the vegetable garden is not overlooked. 


How to Battle With the Bugs 


“Insects and Their Control,’’ by Andrew Wilson. Published by 
Thatcher-Anderson Co., New Brunswick, N. J. Price $2.50. 


It is difficult to classify this book. In a way it might be 


considered as advertising propaganda because the remedies rec- | 


ommended are almost wholly those manufactured by the 
author. On the other hand, it is an elaborate, carefully writ- 
ten, well illustrated, and apparently accurate discussion of the 
insect pests which prey upon the fruits and vegetables and 
flowering plants found in the average garden. Therefore it is 
of real value to all garden makers, whatever remedies they may 
use. It is a book of 342 pages, evidently written with a seri- 
ous purpose and obviously embracing the results of long and 
careful study. 


Bee-Breeding From an English Viewpoint 


‘Practical Bee-Breeding,’’ by A. Gilman. Published by G. P. Putnam's | 


Sons. Price $2.50. 


Bee-keeping has an interest to fruit growers quite apart | 


from whatever honey crop the bees may produce. The fact 
has been well established that bees are of great value in the 
orchard because of their work in fertilizing the blooms. The 
book here mentioned will be read with interest by bee-keepers. 
It, however, can not be accepted as an authority for American 
conditions because it was written by an English bee-breeder 
and English conditions differ somewhat from those in this 
country, although, of course, the principles are the same. It 
should be understood, too, that this is a book on bee-breeding 
and not a treatise on bee-keeping. 


A Book About American Plants 


“American Plants for American Gardens,’’ by Edith Roberts and Elsa 
Rehmann. Published by Macmillan. Price $2.00. 


Just why one should desire to restrict his planting to native 
material is not easy to understand. Nevertheless, if there are 
garden makers who have this turn of mind, they will find this 
book exceedingly helpful, carrying as it does long lists of 
plants available for all sorts of situations, like the open field, 
the hemlock ravine, the pond, the bog, and the seaside. Of 
course, these lists are just as available to gardeners who are 
interested in making a choice of American plants, even though 
their tastes are more cosmopolitan. As a study of plant ecology 
(that is, the study of plants in relation to their environment) 
this book is exhaustive and exceedingly well done. 


HORTICULTURE 

















Spray with EVER GREEN—the safe, 
sure way to rid your garden of plant insects. 
EVER GREEN kills common varieties. Used and 
endorsed by experienced gardeners everywhere. 


Absolutely non-poisonous to humans, animals 
and birds-—harmless to the tenderest plants, yet 
deadly to insects. Pleasant to use—economical— 
easily applied, simply mix with water according to 
directions, and spray. 

Start Now—give your garden the protection that 
only EVER GREEN can give. Buy it at seed, hard- 
ware or drug stores, or see 35c for trial bottle (makes 
6 gallons of spray against plant lice.) 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


1786 S. E. 5th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Rustic 
Manufacturer 
Tea Houses 
Pergolas 
Arbors 
Bridges 
Fences 
Trellises 
Settees, etc. 


Plans Furnished 





RUSTIC GARDEN FURNITURE. 
Rustic Tea Houses, Pergolas, Bridges, Fences, Arbors, 








Trellises, Gates, Vases, Settees, Chairs, and Tables. | | All Kinds of 
We use cedar entirely. Rustic Work Made 
Lovesy Rustic Mfg. Co., 11 Dunbar Ave., Dorchester, Mass. to Order 





11 Dunbar Avenue, Dorchester 
Tel. Gen. 2479 


A. H. LOVESY 














Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 





Large 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Buttercup. Oreamy yellow ...§$.20 $.50 
Crimson Giant. Best red ..... -20 50 
Dream. Lavender turning to 
DN Shinss 60 shb080000800 -20 -50 
Exquisite. Rose color ........ -20 -50 
Golden State. Orange yellow .. .20 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive .... .20 -50 
Oriole. a and gold ..... -20 -50 
Polar Bear. re white ...... -20 -50 
Purple Prince. Deep purple .. .20 -50 
Scarlet Flame. Bright scarlet . .20 .50 
SS EON en ccwonecsoceocs 15 30 
Collection. One packet each above 
ten colors, $1.50 
Collection. One large packet each above 














ten colors, $4.00 
Our Complete General Oatalog for 1929, containing a complete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE wakes: Phila., Pa. 
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Flowers 

V egetables 
Lawns 
Shrubs 
Trees 

Pot Plants 
Window Boxes 
the ideal food 
for all grow- 
ing things in 
house, garden 
or greenhouse 


FLORAN 


46% Nitrogen 
a concentrated and lasting plant 
food — odorless, clean, water solu- 
ble, economical—pleasant and easy- 
to-handle. One pound equals in 
fertilizing value 35 lbs. best sheep 
manure or 90 lbs. grade A horse 
manure. One pound is enough for 
1000 square feet of lawn or garden. 
Try it. Once used you'll need no 
urging to keep it on hand for mak- 
ing things grow and bloom pro- 
fusely. Sold in convenient sized 
packages by Florists, Seedsmen, 
Hardware and Drug Stores. Also 
sold in ton lots—143 Ib bags. Look 
for SNP shield trade mark. 


Instructive literature free 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 


Garden Department 
285-E Madison Ave. New York 
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Economical 





















HORTICULTURE 


Handling Peonies for Exhibition* 


HE first essential in staging good show peonies is to have 
well established plants. Cultivation and moisture are the 
second requisites. 

As soon as growth is sufficiently advanced, the strongest 
stems should be disbudded, leaving only the large terminal bud. 
Several days before the earliest varieties are ready to bloom, 
the plants should be gone over, selecting the most promising 
of the varieties wanted for the show. A small, half-pound 
grocer’s bag should be slipped over each bud, and pinned with 
a common pin, well up under the bud, allowing the subse- 
quent growth to go into the bottom of the bag. This bag pro- 
tects from the sun and the rain and is that much done toward 
packing for shipping. The buds should be labeled with a com- 
mon wooden tree label, placed well up on the stem. 

When the first flowers begin to open, they must be care- 
fully watched, for the whole secret of successful storing is 
getting them cut at the right time. This is easily learned by 
experience and a few rules. The longer away the time of the 
exhibition, the tighter to cut the bud, and the more double 
the flower the more open the bud. 

If flowers are wanted to show at the close of the blooming 
season the early varieties must be held in storage from three to 
four weeks, and the mid-season, two weeks. Early varieties, 
like Edulis Superba, should be cut just as the buds are begin- 
ning to swell and show color. Mid-season varieties, like 
Frances Willard, and most of the varieties except the very 
latest should be cut when the petals loosen but before they 
begin to unfold. Late ones like Marie Lemoine should be left 
on the plant until almost half open. Cut stems 15 to 18 inches 
long, and strip off all but the top leaves. As fast as cut place in 
water, in a cool basement; the quicker they can be got into 
storage, after three hours in water, the better. If necessary to 
ship, place dry and tight in light boxes or cartons. In storage, 
the buds are best placed in water, although satisfactory results 
are obtained by leaving dry in the boxes. The temperature and 
humidity that are right for the storage of eggs is right for 
peonies, with a temperature from 34 to 38 degrees. 

When cold storage is not accessible, peonies may be held a 
week in the family icebox, or even longer in a cool basement 
or cave. When shipment from storage to show room is neces- 
sary, the containers should be taken directly into the room and 
heavily lined with paper. With dry stems and tight packing 
they are ready for a journey of 24 to 36 hours, with no 
injury. 

On reaching the show room, get plenty of containers filled 
with water. Clip the ends and place in water. Then, and not 
until then, the bags should be removed. At least 24 hours is 
required for storage blooms to develop. 





*From the American Peony Societies’ Bulletin for March, 1929. 











is the only cultivated, disked and 
finely ground prepared humus on the 
market 


| bag freight prepaid to any station 
within 100 miles of New York or 
Philadelphia. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 
Instructive free literature on request. 


14 Park Place 








paid for only $1. 
Color circular free. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


HYPER-HUMUS 


21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, Th« 


He UM U &, Garden's Greatest Beautifiers (including 
“Dream,” the best aged labeled and post- 


ix orders for only $5. 








86 to 89% 


ladioli 


Pure Organic Matter 
Use H -H t ] th _ 
pa ae aoe . x Send for My Descriptive Catalog 
For $2.00 we will ship a 100 Ib. trial NAP 


e “Roos 


Box Ge 
Concord, eMassachusetts 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
Newton, N. J. 














lower Bulb Specialist 
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RAINBOW 


SPRINKLEp 


The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler thro 
a spray that reaches every nook and corn 
of your lawn or garden. Sprinkles in 
square instead of a circle. Does aw 
entirely with watering by hand. Wate 
areas as large as 60 ft. square. Adjustab 
to narrow spray, if desired. Does t 
work of three or four ordinary sprinkle 


Special Price Now! Write today for ci 
cular and special price for a limited tim 


TE SHOWERS, INC. 


WHI 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mic 
WHI I Ex SHC IWE RS 








including underground systen 








Irrigation equipment of all kind 





BLUE SPRUCES 


Grow Your Own 
100 “Babies” for less than cost of 0 
specimen. Send for Price List. 
POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDENS 
New Milford, Conn. 








“In the Beauty 
of the Lilies 


You, too, can find pleasure and 
satisfaction 


PLANT BULBS NOW! 


AURATUM (Gold Banded) 


ach Doze 
NE: vc dcwksesad s 40c $4.0 
Mammeths ..00cc ccs 50c 5.0 
DE s% ah¢etden ce 60c 6.0 


AURATUM PICTUM. A glorified fort 
unique in its crimson spots and red tip 
Each $1.00 Dozen $10.0 
AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM. Parti 
larly desirable. Many call it the best 
the Auratums. Exceptionally large, pu 
white richly spotted yellow. 
Each 50c Dozen $5.) 
HANSONII. Often called our most pé 
manent and satisfactory lily. Splendid 
semi-shade. —— orange spotted bla 
Each 75c Dozen 
HENRYII (Orange Speciosum). % 
orange nodding flowers with brown sp? 
Each 75c Dozen 
i gg VARIETIES. 
bum. .Pure white. 












Each 60c Dozen $6.0 

The following Each Dos 
aN 40c $4 
Mammoths ........ 50c v 
DEE icasenansd 60c 6. 
Magnificum. Intensely colored pis 


on white ground. 
Melpomene. Large, deep crimso2. 
Rubrum. Fragrant white spotted 


Postpaid at each prices 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston, } 
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Pat. 
Aug. 2, 1927 





The 
Handy Hose | Holder 


will help you keep your shrubbery and 
lawn a Paradise of Green with the least 
possible effort. Will save you much 
time and many steps. 
The ordinary nozzle of your garden 
hose furnishes stream or spray as de- 
sired, and no additional equipment is 
needed. 
This Hose Holder can be adjusted to 
any position from vertical to horizon- 
tal—can be turned in any direction — 
and can be picked up and moved from 
place to place without turning off the 
water or getting yourself wet. 
It’s not hard work—just fun—with a 
HANDY HOSE HOLDER 


Price $2.75 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


Write direct to 
PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 


45 Westbourne Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Inquire about Special Offer for Garden 
Clubs and Horticultural Societies 





New Gladiolus z:0wez:> 


40 var‘eties, the Cream of the Gardens, 
many ruffied and striped, including: Purple 
Queen, Purple Glory, Gold, Dr. van Fleet, 
Jewel, Los Angeles, Giant Nymph. Carmen 
Sylvia, Bothin, Masterpiece, Violet Beauty, 
Ming Toy, etc. 100 Bulbs (1% to 3 in.) 
$3.00. 50 at 100 rate. Postage Paid. 
Postal for lists 


THOMAS BELL, Box 24, Morrisville, Pa. 





Over 400 Varieties 
See Our List Before You Order 


SIL-MAR IRIS GARDEN 
1600 Cascade Silverton, Ore. 





IRISES 


The best standard varieties 
and our own lovely origina- 
tions are all accurately de- 
scribed and priced in our 
unusually fine catalogue. 
Send for it today. 

The Longfield Iris Farm 

Bluffton, Indiana 


DREER’S 
Garden Book 


“I got them at Dreer’s,”’ is so often the 
answer, when you ask a neighbor the 
secret of his success with Vegetables or 
Flowers. Our 1929 Garden Book will 
help you choose the best Seeds, Plants 
. Bulbs and tell you how to grow 
them. 








A copy free if you mention 
“‘Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


 — 
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Plantainlilies for Shady Spots 


wo side plantings against the foundation or in front 
of a shrub border are ideal places for plantainlilies, 
which prefer a shady place where the soil is deep and well 
enriched with old manure. They are equally useful as edging 
plants in full sun if the soil is moist. Nor do these plants need 
to be divided often; the clumps improve with age. Names of 
varieties of the plantainlily are somewhat confused, and while 
they are often classed as funkias, the accepted name is hosta. 

Probably the best known kind is the big plantainlily (H. 
plantaginea grandiflora). This kind is very effective along 
streams where the large green glossy leaves and two- to three- 
foot stalks of white flowers have a cool appearance. In the 
border, masses can be used to round off corners, to make bold 
effects and in various other ways. The variegated kind, com- 
monly called H. undulata variegata, is popular as an edging 
plant for which it is particularly adapted. In a solid bed, they 





Plantainlilies Used Very Successfully as an Edg.ng Around a Pool 


are very pretty, especially when the deep lilac colored flowers 
are in bloom. The blue plantainlily is H. caerulea, a useful 
kind with drooping blue flowers on stems one and one-half 
feet high. 

Hostas are easily increased by dividing the roots while they 
are dormant. Some varieties set seed which will in time make 
good plants if sown when fresh, but this is a slow process. 


Good Sweet William Varieties 


F the foliage of Sweet William did not turn yellow in late 

Summer, this plant could be classed as one of the very 

best low perennials. And when the flowering stems are cut 
back after flowering, the untidy period is very short. 

The variety Newport Pink originated in a private garden 
in Newport, R. I., and is considered one of the best for mid- 
season effects in the border. The color is a watermelon pink 
which is excellent in cut flower arrangements. Very often, 
deep scarlet is useful and in this tone, Scarlet Beauty is the 
best. The strain known as Holborn Glory has a clear white 
eye and the trusses of flowers are of unusual size in a mixture 
of fine colors. 

Plants are best treated as biennials and the seed should be 
sown when that of annuals is put in the ground. In this 
way, young plants are always ready for the garden and these 
always bear larger trusses of blooms than old plants. 











Hardy perennials, shrubs, trees, School of Horticulture 
roses, fruit trees. Landscape for Women 


Courses in Floriculture, Landscape De 

sign, Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two 

Yr. Diploma Course begins September 

a 18. Excellent positions open to gradu- 

ates. Short Summer Course, 
August 1 to 29. 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS Address 
Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director 
Framingham Center, Mass. Box AJ Ambler, Pa. 


service. Open evening and Sunday. 
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And Now It’s 
Sankei- Yen! 


Last year we told how the Iwamoto 
Floral Company Tokio, Japan subscribed 
for 12 copies of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for the instruction of their staff. 


On February 14th, 1929, we received 
a subscription order for 28 copies of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to be mailed 
monthly throughout the current year to 
Sankei-Yen, Kanagawa-Ken, Japan. 


If Japan with its age-old garden lore 
needs the Gardeners’ Chronicle, surely 
it is a mecessity to every American 


gardener. 
Send $1 today, check, dollar bill or 
2c stamps; we will mail you seven 


monthly issues. Or send $2 for full 
year, plus the current issues, 13 issues 


in all. 

















Potted Sweet Pea Vines 
Pink, cream-pink, violet-blue, lavender 
white and sunproof scarlet. 


12 pots $1.25. (3 vines ea.) 50 pots $4.00 
50 pots to 35 feet. Order early 


Plant April 5-20 Catalog 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





Arden Nurseries 


A little roadside garden spe- 
cialising in unusual evergreens 
and rock plants. 


Worth a visit 


6 miles north of Wilmington on Marsh Rd. 
(cement) 


Arden, Delaware 











POSITION WANTED 
By experienced gardener; greenhouse or 
general work, or care of small place. Best 
of references. 


D. M. J., Care of “Horticulture” 











100 for $2.50 


Brilliant 
Rainbow 
Collection of 


DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Money Back 
Guarantee 
HOLLAND-AMERICAN TULIP CO. 
Darwin Specialists 
452 W. 36th St., Desk 18, N. Y. C. 
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We are headquarters for 


Tigridia or Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous triangular blossoms of yellow 


spotted with crimson. Fine for the border 
and striking when planted in groups. 
Easily grown; the culture is the same as 
for gladioli. 
Bulbs $2.25 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred, prepaid 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Dr. B. BR. Bales, Proprietor 
Circleville 


Ohio 





Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy 


Blooms in late June and continues un- 
til frost; flowcrs much larger than the 
old form; pure white, rosette-shaped. 
Many other scarce and rare perennials 
are preserted in our Specialty List— 
write for it. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B Bristol, Connecticut 








GRAY & COLE W42D #111, 
HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 
ROCK PLANTS NNIALS 
Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 














A PLANT’S ORIGIN 


Is Important 


yw 


Bedford grown Trees 
and Plants succeed 
everywhere. Send now 
for our new catalog 
of everything worth 
while for your garden. 


The New England 


Nurseries 
Bedford, Mass. 


(Where your father 
purchased) 


























Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 


in any quantity. For specimen 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 


Stroudsburg Nursery. 
Our general catalogue mailed on request 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 

1107 Bryant 8t., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 
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Something Different in Foxgloves 


‘A MONG the foxgloves there are now improved strains in 

several colors which can be used nicely in the garden 
color scheme. The newest kinds are gloxinia-flowered, having 
larger blossoms, which open wider than those of the other 
kinds. The plants make sturdier growth, too. White, pink, 
purple and spotted kinds have stately spikes, but named vari- 
eties would seem to be better. Ayrshire White is one of these, 
a fine variety producing large pure white flowers. Another 
kind, Munstead White, is said to have the distinction of being 
perfected in Miss Jekyll’s English Munstead garden. Delicate 
tones of yellow are evidenced in Giant Primrose, colored 
cream or buff, and Isabellina, yellow or chamois shade. The 
Giant Shirley strain is superior to all of these in height and 
color combinations. Unusually large flowers vary in color 
from white to deep rose-pink and are spotted crimson, 
maroon and chocolate. This superb strain was originated by 
the late Rev. W. Wilks, to whom we are indebted for the 
Shirley poppy. 

Perennial forms of foxgloves are not as showy as the bien- 
nials but they are none the less desirable. D. ambigua grandi- 
flora is probably the best of these with showy yellow flowers 
produced on spikes only two or three feet high. After the 
flowers are past, cut the spikes down and a second crop of 
flowers will usually appear. D. lanata is quite different from 
all the rest because the flowers are woolly and gray colored, 


marked with yellow; the two- or three-foot spikes are | 


crowded with the small blossoms. 

Propagation of foxgloves is easy from seed. In fact, perma- 
nent beds of the biennial kinds can be had by letting the 
plants self-sow from year to year. Otherwise, sow seed in cold 
frames in May or June and either transplant the seedlings to 
the bordef in Autumn or leave them in the frames until 
Spring. Plants out of pots obtainable from nurserymen will 
flower nicely. 


Trimming of Evergreen Hedges 


pacer serail the best time to trim and shape hedges made 
of hemlock and spruce is in May or early June, just before 
growth starts. The same advice applies to these evergreens and 
the firs and pines when grown as specimens. The yews ond the 
arborvitaes can be pruned at any time in the year, but when 
they are used for hedge purposes late Spring pruning is best 
for their appearance. In general, evergreens do not require a 
great amount of cutting, even when grown as hedges. Of 
course, all dead branches must be cut out, but no effort is 
made, as a rule, to thin the branches, for evergreens can stand 
crowding much better than deciduous shrubs. Pinching back 
the buds at frequent intervals will help to create thicker 
growth at the base of the plants. 


Hesperocallis Undulata 


ESPEROCALLIS UNDULATA is a leafy-stemmed, 
bulbous plant, commonly called “Sand Lily,’’ of the 
Arizona desert and the desert sections of southern and Lower 
California. It makes a good pot plant for the cool greenhouse 
in the East, though very rarely met with. The bulb is large, 
corm-like; stems stout, about three feet high, many flowered; 
leaves linear, fleshy, keeled, about one inch wide, margins 
white and slightly wavy; flowers large, very fragrant, waxy 
white or greenish, freely produced, from 25 to 30 on a spike, 
mostly solitary, although those at the base of the spike often 
come in twos. The only fault to be found so far is that the 
individual blossoms last only about two days, but this is 


made up to some extent by the quantity produced and the | 
long period of bloom. The leaves and the flower spike are very | 


glaucous, giving the plant a unique appearance. 
—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 
Display for Very Little Money! 
For $3 you may have 12 Iris worth $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris worth $8 or more 
all different ard correctly labeled, sent prepaid 


100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 
1,000 for $45.00 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 
or more of a kind. 

A. E. Kunderd, Albert Victor, Archeveque, Blue 
Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, 
Crusader, D. Williamson, Francina, Her 
Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, La 
Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 
Princess Beatrice, Queen Caterina, Seminole, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. F. 
Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 
Snow Queen. 

No person has a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 
better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








EXTRA FINE STOCK 


5 for 
Alyssum Saxatile Compactum . .$1.00 
Phlox Subulata, p:nk ......... 1.00 
Hollyhocks, pink shades ....... 1.00 
ee rerrenred eee es 1.50 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 


Framingham Cinter, Mass. 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank 


Creeping Junipers 
Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


i 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Everyone wants it. Flowers all summer, 
great for an edging, fine in the rockery. 
And our plants cost so little. 
10 for $1.50 Postpaid 
25 or more, 10c each, not Postpaid 
(Delivery until July Ist) 
These are from little pots, and experi- 
ence teaches that they are surer to live 
and flower better all thru the summer, 
than any other size. Our catalog tells 
about them and also about WHITE 
JERSEY GEM, and JERSEY JEWEL. 
two fine new sorts from Mr. Weston. 
Send for a copy of our catalog before 
you forget it. Plenty more of 
interest in it. 


Seed of 
FRINGED GENTIAN 


50c per packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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Tree Care 


The Tree Care Service Bureau of the Pul- 
letin Guld is ma ling a list of the most 
highly endorsed individual and local tree 
care special sts. 

R. D. Lowden of Needham, Mass., will be 
at your service in the New England d:s- 
trict during the spring months for con- 
sultation and advice in relation to tree 
care. Communicate with him or this Bureau. 
Tae Tree Care Service Bureau is inter- 
ested in simplified rout:ne work in tree 
care: pruning. root fecding, spraying, 
elcaning out and filling rotting holes with 
materials that particular cavities will 
carry permanentl,—and frequently cover 
with new growth Ask for copy of the 
Bullet'n on the “Care of Tress’ at cost 
(16c postage stamps) and other sugges- 
tions 


TO AID THOSE WHO 
Help Themselves 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BULLETINS and 
publications of associations contain useful 
information at cost. 
As for Society Bulletins on prize flowers 
and catalogs, 2c each; Gladiolus, Dahlias, 


Delphiniums, Iris, Peonies, and Sw-et 
Peas. Commercial booklets Free on Rock 
Gardens, Cacti, Rare Wild Flowers, Tree 


Care and Plant ng. Forests and woodlots 
on the home place; a small greenhouse. 
Small hardy Garden Tractors, Power Lawn 
Mowers, Spra,ing, Fertilizers, Pruning 
trees shrubs, and vines. “Fur Farming 
for Profi.” (15c postpaid), a Government 
bulletin on Silver Fox Farming—the most 
profitable farm‘ng ent -rprise. 


LABEL YOUR PLANTS and TREES 
by the dozen or by the thousand; is an 
important part of the pleasure of GAR- 
DENING and Forestry. The subject of 
labels is covered by samples together w:th 
d.scriptive booklets. Ask us about them. 
Enclose 20 cents for “HOME ACRES.” 
sample copy of magazine of gardens and 
trecs profit and pleasure on the home 
place for city p.ople who have fine farms 
and suburban homes (publishcd under the 
auspices of the Fa m and Garden Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Henry Ford, President). Send 
$2.C0 for a whole year to Farm & Carden 
Shop, 39 Newbury St., Boston, and write 
to us about the subjects that intercst )ou 
most. 


BULLETIN GUILD 
Box H666, Pleasantville, New Yorl: 








Ask your Seedsman for 





Tea \ ann 


Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Go. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 











Know Your Plants 





An orderly garden is well labeled; 
it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most sat’sfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
svc; no ink used and names 
are always leg-ble. 


Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot labels and garden 
stakes. Don't break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 





Send 10 cents, coin or 
Stake or stamps, for varius 
Pot Label sizes and styles 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT-TREE LABELS 











HORTICULTURE 


How Humus Improves the Soil 


The use of humus as a soil conditioner, bacterial home, 
moisture holder and carrier for concentrated fertilizer mate- 
rials is a well-known practice—though the exact function of 
humus in the soil is not as well understood as it should be. 
The physical condition is of tremendous importance. Not 
much can be expected of a soil which is so porous that the 
water seeps right through it carrying along the precious plant 
food, or of soil so dense that the rains run off the surface. 

Humus will render the physical condition such as to per- 
mit the easy penetration of the roots. It will also increase the 
capacity of the plants dissolved in water. Without moisture 
the plants must perish. 

The breaking down of inorganic food substances in the 
soil by means of bacteria is an important consideration. These 
bacteria live and multiply in the organic material in the soil. 
Indeed, bacteria play a more important part in our soils than 
we usually realize. Many soils have no fit medium in which 
the bacteria can live and multiply. The result is a leached-out 
soil and steadily lessening productivity. Such a soil can be 
restored by the liberal use of humus. 

Another effect of humus is to raise the soil temperature 
especially during the night, when a high temperature is most 
needed. A soil rich in organic matter not only absorbs heat 
from the sun during the day, but also sustains bacterial life, 
which raises the temperature by fermentation. The result is 
that the soil is kept warm through the night as well as by day. 

—G. P. Wetherill. 
New York, N. Y. 


Arenaria Balearica 


eo year I received seeds of this delightful rock garden 
subject from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. They 
were sown about mid-summer and the resulting seedlings 
transplanted into flats of sandy soil in which they grew vig- 
orously until they formed a perfect mat of tiny foliage over 
the whole surface of the soil. During the Winter the plants 
remained in the flats and were given the protection of a cold 
frame, and at the time of writing (April 8) Arenaria balearica 
is thickly studded with its tiny pure-white star-like flowers. 

According to The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
this species is not hardy in the latitude of New York City, yet 
I am hopeful that I may find a sheltered spot where it will 
succeed if afforded some protection. It is certainly worth an 
effort to induce this beautiful plant to live and thrive. 

It would appear that some trade source is distributing A. 
verna caespitosa under the name A. balearica, for I observed 
that the two largest exhibitors of rock gardens at the New 
York show and at least one prominent trade exhibitor at the 
Boston show had plants of A. verna caespitosa so mis-labeled. 
This is to be greatly regretted, for the two plants are very dif- 
ferent and require distinct treatment. A. verna is quite hardy 
and is excellent for a sunny position in the rock garden or for 
planting between the stones of a paved path. It blooms freely 
during the Summer. A. balearica, as previously stated, is not so 
hardy and revels in a cool, moist position in partial shade. In 
my Opinion it is the more attractive plant, although both 
species are well worthy of attention. 

T. H. Everett. 





Pleasantville, N. Y. 
10 HANDSOME CACTI. 
including the rare O 


RARE CACTI s:cc(sr sc" 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. : 


DESERT PLANT co. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 








SPECIAL 





. . and the 


Roses 


bloom and bloom 


, when you spray regularly with 
Fungtrogen. Cleanses and stimulates. 
Amateurs can raise professional blooms. 
Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 


Easy and pleasant to apply — simply 





mix with water and spray. Invisible. 
No discoloration of leaves. Endorsed 
by leading horticulturists. Half pint 


makes 15 quarts of spray. 

Prepaid: Half pint $1, pint $1.50. 
Ask dealer or send check. 

Use complete treatment, which in- 
cludes companion sprays: Aphistrogen, 
kills aphis (plant lice); Jnsectrogen, 
kills leaf-eating insects. 

Ask for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 

















Photographs to Order 


Country estates and gardens, nursery 
stock. Color photographs, stereoscopic 
vicws. Annual eastern tour soon. Early 
appointments desirable. New York or 


Boston references. 


ARTHUR G. ELDREDGE 
Box 83, Univ. Sta., Urbana, Ill. 








Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient note book for a gardener’s 
memoranda and clippings; 45 headings; 
green cover; size 11x8%. Price, $2.00, 
including postage. Send check to 
Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 


















FINEST 
AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN 
VARIETIES 








GIANT 





BRILLIANT COLORS 


$2.50 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Holland Bulb Company 
407 Ninth Ave., Dept. BR, New York 














IRIS for All Purposes 


Complete Iris Garden of 25 labeled vari- 
eties, cat. over $5.00, for $3.75 postpaid. 
100 fine mixed for massing, $5.00. 50 at 
the 100 rate. Express collect. 
Record your name for our new informa- 
tive catalog. 
KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
Montgomery and Euclid Roads 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








WANTED to buy, or lease, small green- 

house in good condition, cottage attached, 

or nearby, at reasonable price, within 

twelve mile radius of Boston. Address: 
G., Care of “Horticulture” 


GLADIOL A 


Wenterted vertetien, slate ond culled, cmengatt 








to flower gloriously. Pian your 
ecw with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN BH. McKIBBIN, 1322 Bivisies St, Goshen, tnd. 








TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid, 

Free List 


BRIDWELL erate Oe 
Winkelman Arizona 








PEONIES and IRISES 


A list of the world’s best peonies and 
irises from a home garden at low prices. 
A list of new and unusual seedling irises. 
The result of 10 years’ work of a color 
chemist, artist and painter of long experi- 
ence. The cream of over 5,000 varieties. 
Low introductory price of $1.00 each. Also 
Sedums, Sempervivums and Rock plants. 


WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 


Member American Peony and American 
Tris Societies 








HORTICULTURE 


New Shrubs by Layering 


| Bape mages offers a simple method of propagating shrubs 
with drooping branches. Climbing roses, honeysuckles 
and snowballs are readily propagated in this way. The tip of 
a branch is bent down and covered with soil to induce root 
and new branch growth. Or the branch may be bent down 
and partially covered with earth between the end of the 
branch and the parent plant and left until the roots form, 
when it can be detached. Dorothy Perkins rose often propa- 
gates itself. 

In vine layering, a branch, preferably of the preceding sea- 
son’s growth, is stretched along a trench and either covered its 
entire length or else at intervals of four or five inches, with a 
joint exposed between the sections covered. 

Mound layering may be used where a plant sends up a 
number of stems from roots and is accomplished by heaping 
earth around the stem to a depth of about ten inches. This 
will induce root growth along each stem, and the following 
Spring the plants may be separated. If a shrub to be mound- 
layered is pruned back to really short stubs the Spring prior 
to layering, the number of shoots may be increased. Spiraeas 
and shrubs of similar growth may be increased in this manner. 





Another Ground Cover 


R. P. J. VAN MELLE’S article, ‘“‘“Sedums Which Make 
Good Ground Covers,”’ in the April 15 issue of Horti- 
culture appeals to me, but in my opinion he neglected to 
mention one of the best species for that purpose, Sedum sar- 
mentosa, a native of China. Like those mentioned by him it 
is a low-growing sort; when in flower the stems are about 
five inches tall. The plants are light green with narrow leaves 
tapering at each end; the full-grown leaves are somewhat less 
than an inch long. When the plant is in bloom the upper | 





leaves and cymes assume a yellowish tint. Flowers are yellow | 
and about half an inch in diameter. After the blooming pe- 
riod, the flower stems soon disappear and the plants continue 
to spread, forming green mats which persist until late in 


the Fall. 


This species readily makes itself at home, even in exposed 
places, as a northern location, and in any soil from sand, to 
a stiff clay. It is hardy here without protection. It is also 
excellent for draping over the stones in the rock garden. 

—I. G. Noyes. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mr. Lazenby Defends His Iris 


Dear Sir—Mr. Berry’s remarks about and criticism of my | 
Iris stolonifera illustration have failed to convince me that | 
the plant growing here is wrong and that his is correct. Per- 
haps he yet has to see one as described by me. 

If, as Dykes says in his monograph of the Iris, stolonifera 
is liable to color variation, is it not fair to presume that these 
variations still continue, especially in various positions and 
under different conditions? It is often difficult to compare a 
living specimen with a colored plate in a monograph, as to 
color, etc. 

Our plants came from the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., under the name of I. sto- 
lonifera. The department, I suppose, would not send out 
plants not true to name, to be tested and tried in different 
parts of the country, though none of us are immune from 
making mistakes. Until I hear from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the contrary, the Harvard plant will continue to 
retain its present name. I still maintain that our plant is as 
likely to be true as Mr. Berry’s. 

—Francis Lazenby. 





Cambridge, Mass. 


| “Sunnymede” 


1929 


May |, 


GLADIOLUS !!! 


Special Offerings of fine varieties at prices 
that will interest you. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the great leaders of the big shows, 
as well as a comprehensive list of the best 
standards and general favorites. Dates of 
blooming, ratings, cultural directions, 
points on arrangement and many other 
matters of interest in our new 1929 cata- 
logue. If you have not been a customer 
for the past two years send in your name 
and address, or you may not receive a 
copy. Our bulbs are well known for their 
high quality and trueness to name and our 
flowers from our gardens have won many 
first prizes, medals and high awards at 
the big shows. 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Bennington Vermont 








Largest and Oldest Western Grower 
Send for Catalog 


WEED’S GARDENS 


PEONIES 


Beaverton Oregon 








GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
6 Mary Pickford, Creamy White 
6 Elizabeth Tabor, Light Pink, early 
6 Priscilla Alden, Orange 
6 Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 
6 Sunnymede, Orange, with blotch 
6 Betty, Primulinus grandiflorus, Salmon 
Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections 5.00 
Seven Collections 10.00 
Per —_ 
Lady Dainty (Clark, 1929) ....... 
Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1929) . 
l.a Argentina (Clark, 1929) ....... 25.00 


Send for list of 100 ‘Favorite’ Glads 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sharon, Mass. 








Rock Garden Plants, Perennials, 
Flowering Crabs, Hybrid Lilacs, 
Cotoneasters. Many new and 
rare kinds. Ask for price list. 
WESTON NURSERIES 


Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. 








New England grown 
Cannas 


Order now. Start in pots for early bloom- 
ing. Cheerfulness, orange; Eureka, white; 
Nokomis (bronze foliage) scarlet; King 
Humbert Y.llow, dotted red; President. 
best red; Wyoming (bronze foliage) 
orange; Venus, pink; Florence Vaughn, 
yellow ‘dotted red (very early) ; Gladiator, 
red (yellow border) ; Richar Ww allace, yel- 
low; Egandale, red ‘(bronze foliage) $2. 00 
doz., $12.00 hundred prepaid. 


GROVELAND GARDENS 


Mittincacue Massachusetts 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














Established 34 Years 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 


Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Fifty bales or more, 

$1.80 per bale, f.o.b. 
Philadelphia on arriva! 
of steamer. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 
come members: 

Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society's Exhibitions 
and the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 

Facilities of excellent horticultural library 
*Garden Visiting Days 

Service of Gardening Consultant 


Annual Dues $3.00 
Life Membership Fee $50.00 





*GARDEN VISITING DAYS, under the auspices 
of The School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, 
Pa., The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society cooperat- 
ing, will begin May 4th, and continue on Saturday 
afternoons through June 22nd. Members of the Society 
will be admitted upon presentation of their Member- 
ship Cards, and lists of gardens to be visited have 
been mailed to them. Others desiring lists may obtain 
them by applying to: 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2, 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


Volume ], 1992. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston Mass. 











means better flowers, lawns and vegetables. At 


HUMUS 


Coming Exhibitions 
May 1-2. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga Flower Show in Me- 


WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 














the price sold nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 
$5.00 for 5 100-lb. bags — $18.00 per ton 
f. o. b. Stanhope, N. J. 

H. B. PRINDLE 
Send for cultural directions 
70 East 45th Street New York 








BUELL — BOSTON 
meet PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 

light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


— 





Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 





morial Auditorium. 


May 12-18. Pittsburgh, Pa. Garden and Flower Show in William 
Penn Hotel. 


May 28. Elizabeth, N. J. Co-operative Flower Show of Northern 
New Jersey in Masonic Temple. 

June 5-7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club on the Grounds of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Lapham, 514 Warren Street. 

June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibi- 
tion in Horticultural Hall. 


June 22-23. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet 
Pea Exhibition in Horticultural Hall. 


August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 


— 24-25. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition in Horticultural 

all. 

September 7-8. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens in Horticultural Hall. 

gee 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition in Horticultural 

all. 

September 16-18. Trenton, N. J. The Trenton Flower Show con- 
ducted by the New Jersey Dahlia Society and Trenton Garden 
Club in the 2d Regiment Armory. 

September 18-19. New York, N. Y. Annual Exhibition of the 
American Dahlia Society at Madison Square Garden. 

October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition 
of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables in Horticultural Hall. 


Fer DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Bight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. —————— 





BUCKWHEAT HULLS 


A natural mulch for Roses, Perennials, 
Vegetables, and Small Fruits. 
Special circular giving full details 
mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street TOWANDA, PA. 





ww AGRI -PAX 


KILLS INSECTS ~PRESTO! 





Controls most insects injurious to 
plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 


Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 




















What makes a good 


Hammond’s Slug Shot 
Death to 


Leaf-eating insects 


At your dealers 


aeration which is ideal for germination, 
and no crust ever forms on its surface. 
Many growers have found that by its use 
damping off is largely prevented. $2.50 
per 100 lbs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


Quantity discount 
Send for descriptive circular 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 








_—. 


Plant Label coop? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 

must retain its markings, and must evergreens. Write for de 1 

not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. BOB pls 
Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. 


well as common. 


Cleveland, Ohio | | Box 317 











Hits Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
500-acre nursery, nothing but 


Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 


Medal Insecticide used for 


50 years. 


SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 








Send for Booklet about this Gold 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 














The FERNS of NEW ENGLAND 


O common to those of us who live with them 
and so wonderful to those who behold them 
for the first time: Giant Ostrich Plumes by 

the river: Osmundas with their artistic fiddle- 
heads: Maidenhair, seemingly fragile, but ex- 
tremely hardy: Royal, lord of the swamps and 
meadows: Hayscented Fern wafting its fragrance 
through the autumn air; tiny Spleenworts and 
Polypodys clinging to rocks where such a feat 
seems impossible. These are a few of New 
England’s ferns— 


MAIDENHAIR FERN. (Adiantum pedatum). In pockets of 
leafmold among the rocks, the Maidenhair Fern is most at 
home. It prefers shade. 


CHRISTMAS FERN. (Polystichum acrostichoides.) Dark 
green evergreen fronds growing among the rocks in the 
rich woods. The twelve inch fronds are sold commercially 
as Dagger Fern. 


(Dryopteris marginalis.) Leathery 
Fifteen inches 


LEATHER WOODFERN. 
evergreen leaves give this fern its name. 
tall and easy to grow if given shade. 


TOOTHED WOODFERN. (Dryopteris spinulosa.) The fancy 
fern of commerce, known to every florist and gathered by 


millions each fall. Practically evergreen. Grows to 
eighten inches and is best in the moist woods. 
EBONY SPLEENWORT. (Asplenium platyneuron.) The slen- 


der fronds of this delicate fern add immensely to the 
attractiveness of the shaded rockery. 3 for $1.00, $3.00 
per 12. 


MAIDENHAIR SPLEENWORT. (Asplenium trichomanes.) A 
dainty fern of tiny proportions and quite rare. Spreading 
fronds of deep greens, with ebony stems. Ideal for moist 
shaded rocks. 50c ea., $5.00 per 12. 


Roya FERN. (Osmunda regalis.) Tall branching fronds 
of vigorous habit. Best in moist ground with partial shade, 
but grows almost anywhere. 


CINNAMON FERN. (Osmunda Cinnamomea.) Rich open 
land or the woodland border is agreeable to this fern which 
grows four feet tall with wide spreading fronds. 


INTERRUPTED Fern. (Osmunda claytonia.) A giant osmunda 
growing to the height of 5 to 6 feet, with fronds broad in 
proportion. 





Sarracenia—the ferocious Pitcher 
lant 














LAST 
OPPORTUNITY 


for 


SPRING 
PLANTING 














SENSITIVE FERN. (Onoclea sensibilis.) Something of a 
nuisance in the hayfield, where it is erroneously called 
“polypod,” the Sensitive Fern if planted in moist shade 
will attain a height of three feet and is truly commanding 
in appearance. 


OstTRICH FERN. In full sun or partial shade, this native of 
the northern river banks and hollows may reach a height of 
six feet. Its size does not make it less graceful. 


BRACKEN. (Pteridium aquilinum.) Also called the Eagle 
Fern. The three parted stalks grow two feet or more on 
the open hillsides. 


HAYSCENTED FERN. (Dennstedtia punctilobula.) Fragrant, 
graceful fronds a foot tall grow in mats in sun or partial 


shade. Small sods about three inches across are sent with 
the plants. 
Poutypopy. (Polypodium vulgare.) A miniature evergreen 


rock fern growing only six inches high. Needs shade. 


Very dwarf, uncommon 


OAKFERN. (Dryopteris linneana.) 
Spreading fronds. 


fern growing four to six inches high. 
3 for $1.00, $3.00 per 12. 


RATTLESNAKE FERN. (Botrychium virginianum.) This fern, 
sometimes called Grape Fern will grow in either sun or 
shade. Its fall growth is attractive. Height eight to 
twelve inches. 


SPECIAL FERN OFFER: 


We have an immense supply of the above varieties and wish 
to. encourage their more liberal use. Plant them in the 
rockery, the bog garden, by the woodland pathway or the 
open hillside. here are varieties for ev purpose. And 
so we offer you, with the exception of the Spleenworts; 
six each of any six varieties for $5.50, or twelve each of six 
varieties for $10.00. Or you choose seventy-five 
each of any six varieties except the Spleenworts, four hun- 
dred fifty ferns in ali for just $50.00. 


A Little Collection Color for the Bog 
of Herbs Garden 
3 Southernwood $ .75 33 one. ones 
ellow Wa‘ ag 3. 
3 Lavender ‘75 6 Grass of Parnassus 1.00 
6 Peppermint ° 1.00 = a ge ——_. re 
eadow Rue z 
6 Spearmint 1.00 12 Siberian Iris, blue 
6 Sweet Mary 1.00 or white 2.00 
6 Tage aad All for $10.00 
All for $5.00 or a half collection for $5.50 





A note to our friends farther South. We know that plants are well started in your vicinity and you may think it too late to 
plant, but because of the lateness of our season, we can still send you practically all kinds of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Berry Plants, Strawberry Vines and Perennials in good condition for planting now. Our shipping season lasts through the 


month of May. May we send you our catalog? 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


BOX G, PUTNEY, VERMONT 
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